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CLERICAL SECTARIANISM. 


Certain of the weekly journals specially 
representative of State-Church views have been 
calling Nonconformists to account for their 
bitter sectarianism, more particularly in rela- 
tion to the course they have felt it their duty 
to pursue towards Lord Sandon’s Education 
Bill. They seem to have been stimulated to 
bring against Dissenters this ‘‘ railing acousa- 
tion by the speeches of Mr. Richard and Mr. 
Bright in opposition to the measure. We are 
not surprised that the clerical party should 
wince under the severe castigation which they 
have received, and we are disposed to make 
large allowance for their excited feeling. But 
we confess that, with all our experience of con- 
troversial licence, nothing which is not before 
our eyes could have induced us to suspect that 
the blame of sectarian bigotry in regard to the 
treatment of the Education Bill could have 
been quietly ignored, or flatly denied, so far 
as it regards the conduct of the clerical party 
in and out of Parliament, and audaciously 
pointed at the efforts of those who have striven, 
with but very partial success, it is true, to 
resist the new yoke which Parliament, under the 
direction, or with the connivance, of the Vice- 
President of Council, has thought fit to impose 
upon the Nonconformist communities. What 
has been the main difficulty in the way of pass- 
ing the present educational measure? What 
but the attempt of Lord Sandon himself to dis- 
courage the formation of school boatds, to 
menace the existence of those which have been 
formed, to transfer the national authority, so 
far as may be, from public representative bodies 
to the managers of schools, practically irre- 
sponsible to the public, and usually consisting 
of the clergyman of the parish and his nominees, 
protracted the discussions in the House of 
Commons until Saturday last? Whence came 
this intention of stealing a march upon the 
supporters of unsectarian national education ? 
Was it from Nonconformists, or from the 
partisans of the clergy? Can anything have 
exceeded the greediness with which the 
latter, from first to last, have clutched at 
virtually exclusive advantages? And now, 
forsooth, we are told that the intolerance 
exhibited during the progress of the bill has 
been displayed chiefly by the undenominational 
opponents of its openly avowed denomina- 
tionalism. It is all of a piece with the State- 


Church system. Favouritism has encouraged 
insolent pretensions, and they who strike the 
blow for ascendancy chide those who are struck, 
because they do not patiently endure the 


154 degradation inflicted upon them. 


There is something, however, more serious 
resulting from this clerical exclusiveness than 
the natural exasperation of feeling which it 


7 | excites in Nonconformist bosoms. The nation 
12 | is the loser by it. 


The time of Parliament is 
thereby recklessly wasted. Other important 
business in legislative deliberation is postponed 
sine die in order that the clergy may thrust 
upon the country their sectarian projects. We 
need hardly say that they have gone far to 
paralyse the grand work national educa- 
tion. In one shape or , they have 
spoiled every session since the last 

election. The reactionary Endowed 

Bill was framed with a view to please them. 
The Public Worship Regulation Bill was 
brought in, and eventually carried, with the 
intention of restricting their priestly vagaries 
within the limits of law. The clamour they 
have raised in relation to the question of 
burial, and now the encroachments they are 
making in the matter of public education, with 
a view to establish and extend their own 
supremacy, has had the effect of ning 
several important measures of legislation, by 
giving them over to the massacre of inno- 
cents.” It would seem that in their view their 
legal power to trample upon the religious 
aspirations and sympathies of at least one- half 
of the population, and to palm upon the rising 
generation their sacerdotal theories and mediseval 
supefstitions, are of far greater moment to the 
national well-being than any other business 
that can engage Parliamentary attention. They 
are perpetually in the way. They block such 
approaches to justice as even a Oonservative 
Ministry is disposed to open. They incur the 
well-merited rebuke (but gently administered, 
it is true) of the journals comtionly su 


to represent public opinion, and, having inflicted 
this damage upon the English nation, * 
turn round upon Dissenters, and 
as intolerant fanatics, moved by jealousy alone 
to protest against their assumptions. 

The extravagances of which they are becoming 
increasingly profuse must, We suppose, have 
their little day.“ They do neteee—how should 
they ’—that they are for themselves 
a reaction in public opinion which, after a 
while, will become strong enough and bold 
enough to assail the very foundations of that 
politico-ecclesiastical system they are 
now using the means of the to exalt to 
the uttermost. It is not to such as 
disapprove of that system to be practically 
snubbed at every turn & affairs and at every 
corner of the street. But even they may 
console themselves with the conviction that 
nothing which is unreasanable and unjust can 
long withstand the test of time and of discus- 
sion—at any rate, in a free country. Such 
seasons of clerical arrogance have been known 
before now, and invariably they havé been suc- 
ceeded by counter-periods of huntiliation. The 
fashions of society are wont to ‘from one 
extreme to another, and the less „the 


less charitable, and the less mo dest and gentle 
the clergy are now, the more will be the 
distress to which they will be * 


current of public opinion once more sets in 


against them. They who 9— — 


— 2 


the wind are sure to reap the whirlwind.” 
Clerical pretensions have not in themselves any 
abiding roots. They war against nature, against 
reason, against justice, and against Obristianity. 
Even already, amid the present stagnancy of 
political feeling, there are not wanting signs 
that the State-Church is overdoing its work. 
Many of its best friends lament the spirit dis- 
played by no small portion of its clergy. They 
can discover in it no earnest of true prosperity, 
no auspicious presage of the future, proximate 
or remote. As for us, we can confidently 
await the issue. If, looking at the whole matter 
comprehensively, we are veritably sectarian, we 
ball fail, as we shall deserve to fail. If, on 
the contrary, the sectarian spirit is born of the 
Establishment, nourished by it, ard stimulated 
to arrogance thereby, then its doom is certain. 
It may not come immediately ; it may not come 
even soon ; but the more likely it will be that, 
when it does come, it will be final and irre- 
versible. 


THE THIRD READING OF THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


Arrxn the stormy passage of Lord Sandon’s 
Bill through ite later stages iu the Lower House 
it is scarcely likely that the Lorda will risk an 
inconvenient prolongation of the session by any 
important amendments. We may, therefore, 
assume that, whether for good or evil, the 
measure has now assumed the form in which it 
will be passed into law. Our own opinion of it 
is pretty well known to our readers. And 
recent changes ‘in it, comparatively trivial in 
themselves, have wonderfully opened the eyes 
of the most moderate Liberals to the reactionary 
tendencies which we discerned in it from the 
beginning. But we are not at all indisposed to 
make the best of a bad business, and have, 
therefore, given the most candid attention to 
Mr. Forsters summary of those attractive 


pposed | features in the bill which deterred him from, 


voting against the third reading. He said very 
emphatically that what he looked at was the 


them | educational result to be expected. That is pre- 
cisely our position ; though it is customary with 
the advocates of unprincipled compromise to 
assume that we subordinate all such considera- 
tions to ecclesiastical issues. Yet, if our aritics 
would only look facts in, the face, they would 
see that we have small temptation to do so. We 
have small fear of any theological impressions 
that can be made by the most diligent grinding 
of infant minds in catechism and artivles. The 
Established Church has had almost a monopoly 
in the education of the artisan class for the past 
half-century. And the result is that there ig no 
class in the community more determined upon 
disestablishment. We have no doubt whatever 


that a confirmation and extension of this mono- 


poly in rural districts will produce precisely the 
same effect. And, therefore, if we confined our 
attention to our own special question we should 
have nothing to lament. It may be asked, why 
do we then complain? Simply because expe- 

rience shows that an ecclesiastical monopoly is 
always and uniformly « check upon, and not a 
stimulus to, the popular desire for education - 

It keeps down the standard of instruction. It 
degrades the National teachers into mevials of 
the clergy. And above all, it tends to create in 
the minds of the multitude a cold distrust and 
suspicion of all ion whatever. Now we are 


anxious that all great national questions 


the bill. g to Mr. Forster, those results 
are fourin number. There is first the sto 
of all work under ten years ofage. Next 
is the prohibition of whole time work up to four- 
teen years, withouta certificate of education or 


achool attendance, Thirdly there is the impo- 
sition on wor of the same educational 
orced in factories. Finally, 


n now 
ere 18 the solemn declaration of Parliamen- 
tary opinion that a father is bound to educate 
his children. We have heard of a carver 80 
sead impeding postions So's Gonsn ponple, “Bie 
send imposing s to a dozen N 
Forster bas exercised a similar Ay Division 
and subdivision sometimes appear to have the 
same effect as multiplication, until the results 
are scrutinised by substantial appetite. But 
putting out of view the ridio y small 


reform made, not in the 2 
workshops, but in the means for ca:rying.them 
out, the three grand results melt into this 
one, that Lord Sandon’s opinion is on the whole 
favourable to sending to school—that 
is, as is carefully in other parts of the 

denomina- 


ill—eo far as may be convenient to 
tional school 

If any one thinks that this is a perverse in- 
terpretation, let him consider how the school 
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say their cate- 


ey will not much troubled. 
There may at first be some timidity about the 


— xn * — — over ten, who have 
neither o o certificates legally n . 
But the experience of the 7 — Chil - 
dren’s Act teaches us that a law without 
claws soon becomes an object 

And we are that 


dren will continue to skulk about from one 
clandestine employer to another, until the 
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magic age of fourteen is passed and the charter 
of ignorance is secured. 
Perhaps the most interesting, though not the 
plainest, part of Mr. Forster's was his 
of his own emancipation from 
promise effected in 1870. 
been broken by the Tories, and therefore 
he is released from previous conditions. We 
are glad to hear it; and hope he will reflect 
„during the revess, on the unmistakeable 
ity which exists for a new departure in 


boldly faces facts and most trul 
prets them. Now it is a mere fact that, 
the usual occupants of the front Opposition 
Bench and their friendly foes on the other side 
of the table, the differences in acknowlédged 
principles are very few, though differences on 


tween 


the section of the Liberal party that 
roams freely in the political Perma, ‘‘ the 
thorouyhl — all hopes of : office, * 
oroughly on certain great principles 
which every one, of all parties, — woe pre- 
scribing the battle-ground of the future. In 
7 education, for instance, these Perwan 
are united in the conviction that no 
legislation can be satisfactory which does not 
involve the two principles of united secular 
with separate religious instruction, and of local 


management 


— . of the rate- or 
-payers. 
to . all 


are not indeed so fanatical as 


suggestions of t necessity 
and temporary convenience. But they insist 
that all continuance of privi to sectarian 
schools shall be clearly stam as temporary 


and transitional. With such convictions they 
take the liberty of stamping the present bill as 
temporary and transitional, to be repealed or 
remodelled at the very first opportunity. Does 
Mr. Forster mean that he endorses these views? 
If he does, a great position is assured him in 
coming conflicts. ut if he does not, he will 
find that advancing principles, as well as time 
and tide, will wait for no man.” 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 
(From our own Correspondent, ) 


There could not be a greater contrast than that 
presented by the earlier and the later scenes wit- 
nessed in the House of Commons in connection with 
the Elementary Education Bill of 1876. When 
Lord Sandon brought in his measure he was listened 
to with interest, but without the slightest excite- 
ment, and the first impression of the Birmingham 
Leaguers and the friends of religious equality was 
that the bill was so much less objectionable than 
it was expected to be, and was likely to be to so 
large an extent inoperative, that it would not be 
possible to get up a strong opposition, and that the 
idea of defeating it was altogether inadmissible. 
It is true that, after there had been time to study 
the bill, the Nonoonformist bodies, without excep- 
tion, joined in condemning some of its leading pro- 
visions; but neither their remonstrances, as 
embodied in the amendment of Mr. Richard, 
nor the criticisms of educationalists like Mr. 
Mundella or Lord Frederick Cavendish, whose main 
anxiety was for the extension of compulsion, placed 
any real obstacle in the way of the passing of the 
measure. No doubt, a good deal of time was con- 
sumed when the bill first went into committee, 
but it kept moving on without much heat or 
friction, and seemed as though it would reach its 
final stage in an atmosphere almost as—though not 
quite so serene—as that in which it came into legis- 
lative existence. 

But what a bubbling up of the waters—what 
froth and foam there has been during the last fort- 
night of the bill’s passage through the Lower 
House! And apparently it has all come about as 
the result of the action of two members, sitting on 
different sides of the House, neither of whom could, 
one would have supposed, have raised such a 
tempest, even if they had desired to do so. 

Mr. Pell’s proposal, to permit the dissolution of 
what were alleged to be unnecessary school boards, 
seemed to have a magical effect on Mr. Forster 
and his colleagues on the front Opposition bench. 
They had not before seen that the measure was a 
reactionary one ; though the Nonconformists had 
seen it, and had made the fact as plain as searching 
criticism could make it. But the addition of Mr. 
Pell’s clause—even with some of the sting taken 
out of it by the Government—made all the differ- 
ence, and now even the Nonconformist grievance— 
declared to be imaginary before—became apparent, 
and what was declared to be narrow and sectarian 
when it came from the lips of Mr, Richard was 


* 


said, and reiterated, with a vigour which Mr. 
Richard himself could mot have surpassed. When, 
at the special day sitting on Saturday week, the 
bill finally got throngh committee, it seemed as 
though Lord Sandon’s difficulties were over. There 
remained, however, the stage known as the 
report” ; when the bill was to be considered as 
amended, and when it was possible to propose fresh 
amendments and new clauses, and even to repro- 
pose some of the proposals already discussed and 
divided upon; and the influential deputation 
which waited upon Lord Hartington the day before 
the bill was again to come on made this next stage 
more than usually important. 

It was impossible to witness the scene at Devon 
shire House, and to hear what was then so empha- 
tically said, without wishing that Birmingham had 
moved in such a fashion at an earlier stage of the 
agitation. It seemed at the time as thgngh it had 
not moved with much effect even then ; for the 
speech of the Liberal leader, in reply to the urgent 
representations of the deputation, was somewhat 
cold and unsympathetic, and if Lord Hartington 
had not, in response to Mr. Fawcett’s request, read 
the amendment which he proposed to move the next 
day, there would, I fancy, have been something 
like an indignation meeting when the deputation 
reassembled at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
This amendment was, in fact, a good deal better 
than the speech at Devonshire House, and the 
speech in the House the next day showed further 
improvement. His lordship, who had spoken 
against Mr. Richard's amendment with a hardness 
which was as impolitic as it was unpleasant, now 
spoke eulogistically, if not enthusiastically, 
of the public services of Nonconformists, and of 
the respect which should be paid to their protests, 
Unfortunately, however, he could not make out a 
sufficient case against the bill without taking 
objections|which could, and should, have been taken 
at an earlier stage, or without using some argu- 
ments to which Lord Sandon found it easy to reply. 
The debate was short, and both it and the division 
were too much in the nature of formal proceedings 
to occasion apy irritation. 

When these were over, there was comparatively 
plain sailing, until, later in the evening, Lord Robert 
Montagu moved an amendment, intended to make 
the payment of fees to denominational schools, in 
the case of poor parents, compulsory ; the board of 
guardians being obliged to pay them if the school 
boards refused. This was too much even for Mr. 
Forster, who suggested to Lord Sandon that he 
would be doing a most] unwise thing to commence 
another acrimonious controversy on the 25th 
Clause. And Lord Sandon admitted the goodness 
of the advice, by telling Lord Robert Montagu 
that, although he had, no doubt, found a grievance, 
it was hardly desirable to run all the risks involved 
in dealing with it in the way proposed. Had the 
Vice-President of the Council stuck to that all 
would have gone well ; but the more thoroughgoing 
denominationalists behind him insisted that, if the 
grievance were admitted, it should de redressed ; 
while the Roman Catholic members joined hands 
with the Conservatives in making the same demand. 
Then there was a sudden change of front on the 
part of the Government, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
—who generally acts the part of judicious bottle- 
holder—practically set aside Lord Sandon by an- 
nouncing that, in consequence of the feeling in 
favour of the proposal shown during the discuasion, 
the Government would support it. 

So far as progress was concerned, the House 
might as well have adjourned when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sat down; for from that moment 
it was impossible to make any progress whatever. 
The Opposition became even more angry than it 
had been on the acceptance of Mr. Pell's proposi- 
tion; and with reason, because the Government 
had not in the second case done what they did in 
the first, but had declared that it would oppose 
what it now accepted. In fact, Sir William Har- 
court might have said more than that the Govern- 
ment brought in a new bill every night; since the 
bill had assumed different shapes in the course of 
the same night. It was approaching midnight, and 
Mr. Fawcett, not unreasonably, moved an adjourn- 
ment, that the House might have time to consider 
the new state of things which had arisen. He 
was beaten, of course—by 192 to 91—and then 
commenced a series of motions for adjournment 
which actually lasted till nearly half-past four in 
the morning. There were ten divisions, and 
as Sir W. Dyke and Mr. Winn, the Go- 
vernment whips, had to tell in every divi- 
sion, as well as to keep as many of their 
men together as possible, and to pair the 
others, they had a very lively time of it. Of 
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course, the members kept dwindling ss the time 
proceeded ; the older men leavingfthe younger ones 
to keep up the conflict, so that the Ministerial force 
dwindled from 195 to 140, and that of the Opposi- 
tion from 91 to 57. It is said that Mr. Disraeli, 
when he went home, gave orders that the fight was 
to be kept up; but whether he meant it to be pro- 
longed for hours after he had been in bed may be 
donbted. At one time the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the dignity of the House 
required that a decision should be come to; but 
presently he discovered that the same dignity would 
be best answered by the Government giving way. 
Probably also some consideration for the Speaker 
softened the Ministerial heart, for, with the excep- 
tion of the quarter of an hour during which he was 
out for tea, that functionary was in his chair 
actually upwards of twelve hours ! 

Considering that above 200 of the members had 
not gone home till daylight, there was a surprisingly 
good attendance at the day sitting at two o’clock 
on Friday; though, no doubt, curiosity was felt as 
to the course the Government would pursue, in 
order to overcome the difficulty they had so 
unexpectedly to encounter. Well! there was 
another change announced, and, in some respects, a 
highly-curious one. Lord Sandon now admitted 
that Lord Robert Montagn’s amendment seemed 
to reflect on. school boards, and so he proposed to 
take the matter out of their hands altogether, by 
repealing the 25th Clause and making the payment 
of fees by guardians obligatory. This sudden 
removal of a bone of contention six years old 
naturally occasioned surprise ; bat it required but a 
moment s reflection to see that Lord Sandon was 
going to make a bad matter worse, by making what 
was optional before compulsory now. Mr. Forster's 
position was an odd one; indeed he said, very 
truly, that it was different from that of most of his 
friends. Still, though he regretted that the 
question had been raised, yet as he had 
always adopted the principle of the 25th Clause, he 
should feel it his duty to vote with the Govern- 
ment. So Mr. Forster once more separated him- 
self from the great bulk of his party, and this time 
even more conspicuously than before; for, though 
Mr. Rylands spoke very energetically in favour of 
Lord Sandon’s proposition, there were not, I was 
glad to see, half-a-dozen Liberals—other than Irish 
—helping to swell the Tory majority. 

The debate on the question of payment of fees 
was calmer than that of the previous night, and 
was characterised by two or three noticeable inci- 
dents. Both Mr. Richard and Mr. Fawcett insisted 
on the necessity which lay upon Liberal members 
to do their duty in the matter, regardless of the 
threats of Ultramontane members, and the latter 
sarcastically congratulated the Government on 
their new alliance ; while he predicted that, when 
it was proposed to apply the denominational 
policy to Ireland, Tory members would find 
reasons for declining to do so. The question 
had been pretty well debated, and cries of 
** Divide” were beginning to be heard, when Mr. 
Chamberlain rose, and the cries of Chamberlain! 
„Chamberlain!“ new member!” sent other would- 
be speakers into their seats, and secured for the 
new member for Birmingham instant attention. 
It was understood that he had resolved not to 
speak this session, and some of his friends thought 
the decision a wise one; while others were of a 
contrary mind, and believed that it would be wiser 
for him to break the ice without delay. Moreover, 
he is chairman of “ the League,” and the position 
of Birmingham in the matter is unique, and it had 
been plentifully abused during the previous debates 
on the bill. The result fully justified the wisdom 
of Mr. Chamberlain's second thoughts, for the speech 
was a complete success. It was not so vivacious, 
or 80 full of good things as some of his Birmingham 
speeches, or his recent speech at the Liberation 
Society's annual meeting, but, for that very reason 
it was better adapted to the occasion. The speaker 
was as self - poses ed. as clear in regard to matter, 
and as pleasant-voiced and graceful in style, as if 
he had been addressing his political allies outside 
St. 3tephen’s, instead of an assembly two-thirds of 
the members of which had probably not before 
seen his face, or heard his voice, Mr. Disraeli 
came in while he was speaking, and gave him one of 
those looks with which he only occasiovally favours 
speakers, and on both sides Mr. Chamberlain was 
listened to with as much attention and interest as 
though he had been an old and favourite member, 
or a minister of State, and, when he sat down, it 
was evident that an addition had been made to the 
speakers to whom the House will always listen. 


Nothing could be better than his vindication of the | 


Birmingham Board, or his description of the extent 


to which religious instraction has been given to the 
young in that town since the board came into exis- 
tence, 


Lord Sandon’s amendment —to give place to 
which Lord R. Montaga’s had been withdrawna— 
having been carried by 175 to 77, Mr. Fawcett tried 
to make the payment of fees by guardians optional, 
but failed, and presently seven o'clock had arrived, 
and the sitting was suspended. It was hard to be 
called upon to proceed at nine o'clock, but it was 
done, and, as a consequence, the bill was got 
through by eleven o'clock, and set down for a third 
reading for the next day—of course amid loud 
cheers, It m ght have been supposed that after 
all the debating and dividing which had taken 
place, the third a Saturday—would be 
a tame and formal proceeding ; but no! the backs 
of the independent Liberals were up, and, in oon- 
sequence of the tricks which, as they thought, had 
been played upon them, they resolved to both talk 
and divide against the bill. Mr. Richard—who has 
stood to his guns staunchly throughout, in spite 
of many discouragements—led off with a last pro- 
test against the measure, which he described as 
being the worst, most unjust, and most tyrannical 
in spirit that had been brought forward since 
the Schism Bill in the days of Queen Anne 
He read a strong passage descriptive of the 
spread of sacerdotalism in the Church of England, 
and said that the speaker was the very Lord San- 
don who was now about to hand over the teaching 
of the young in country parishes to the sacerdotal 
party. Two of the best speeches which followed 
were those cf Mr. Bart and Mr. Cowen, who both 
spoke from the working men’s point of view. Mr. 
Cowen, in particular, was most effective in object- 
ing to the proposals to bring the poor unnecessarily 
in contact with poor law officials, and to imposing 
educational duties on guardians, and very 
courageously said that, while the Established clergy 
might be very earnest in Charch of 
England schools, be had not found them friendly to 
popular education. 

After Lord Sandon had spoken, there remained 
only one more point of interest, viz, how would 
the front bench men, who had given so much 
support to the Government previously, vote on the 
third reading’ Mr. Goschen said he must vote 
against it, and gave good reasons for doing so, 
Mr. Forster summarised the gains to education 
resulting from the measure; but, because it dis- 
turbed the conditions of the Parliamentary grant, 
he should not vote one wo or the other! And the 
result was that the “ayes” were nearly all Tory 
votes! In other words, the majority of the 
Liberals, after having done the work of the Tories 
in the earlier stages of the bill, had to repudiate 
that work at the final stage. Could anything be 
more suggestive? Certainly what has 
in connection with the Education Bill of 1876 fur- 
nishes abundant f for reflection during the 
recess, and one would be glad to be without doubt 
that the issue will be for the benefit of either 
national education or of the Liberal party. 


THE DEBATES ON THE EDUCATION BILL. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday 
after the other business had been disposed of, the 
report of the amendments on the Education Bill 
was received. 

The Marquis of HARTMWOrox then moved as an 
amendment a resolution, declaring that principles 
have been introduced into this bill since its second 
reading which were not mentioned to or contem- 
plated by the House, which tend to disturb the 
basis on which elementary education now rests, to 
impede the formation of new schools, to introduce 
discord and confusion into the election of school 
boards, and to place the management of schools in 
the hands of persons who neither contribute to 
their support nor are elected by the ratepayers. In 
the first instance, he explained that he had aban- 
doned his original intention of moviag to recommit 
the bill because he was informed that it was not 
competent for him to do this in a motion which 


also gave his reasons. At the same time he dis- 
claimed all desire to defeat or even delay the 

g of the bill. Though the motion was hostile, 
t was not necessarily fatal. When the bill was 
first introduced it was received with considerable 
favour, but the two changes to which the Liberal 


Pell’ clause. 


s 
to whose 


7 
su n the volun 0 
longer — that name. By Mr Pell’s clause 
an attack was made on the school board system, 


Hl 


4 


. 
prec: 


E 


HH 


by local aid. It was not true to say these schools 

could no be considered voluntary schools, 

because of large amount of aid they received 
and it must not be NN 

was contributed by 500, it 

cost to build these schools. These schools besides 

on! schools 

time and 

. Asto 

affected 

and at 

i bly it 

would only reach about 200 The Government did 

brought face to face 

it, and 

that 


E 


; 


in this matter had acted as they 
t best for the education of the country, they 

steadily in view the maintenance of the 
freedom of the parent as much as was consistent 
with duty to the child, and in all their actions 


thou 
had 
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looked principally and solely to the good by the other thorities, and the 25th | of the poor. Mr. Newpxcarz maintained that 
of Aden of pe a (Cheers. ) = — 80 2 discussed that the House what thay wore now was to give a forced 


Mr. Forster maintained that when the 


— 
it 


could in the matter of education, and that 
iam in daly Ul thie athe sana treme 
in ill which s supply to an 
enominational 4 


extent the want of d and 


zeal by any additional State aid. (Hear, benz) He 
admitted that the bill had been chan for the 

of it was con- 
uced into it in that 


better, so far as the educational 


— and the voluntary system. (Hear, hear.) 
could be no doubt whatever that while the 


Seda ae 7 4 nein 1 en School 
an to em the power 
to sweep children into” the schools was very 
necessary for the cause of education, and perhaps 
could not be avoided, yet that it was 
in itself a very great blow to the rate system 
as compared with the voluntary system. At 
all events, it was a great boon to the denomina- 
tional schools, (Hear, hear.) But the Government 
o ight to have recollected that, as they had taken a 
step in the interests of education which was disad- 
vautageous to the side taken by large numbers of 
persons in the country, they ought not to have in 
any way altered the settlement of 1870 as between 
the two classes of schools, (Hear, hear.) The 
two changes introduced into the bill to which so 
much reference had been made would have the 
effect of discouraging school boards and of encou- 
raging denominational schools, ahd therefore it was 
their duty to put on record their protest against 
ving been introduced. What had 


these changes 
been done would a great encouragement to 
volun schools for a time, but he be that 


eventually it would do more harm to them than any 
=o that could have been made. (Hear, 
ear. 

Lord J. Manners contended that the amendment 
made in the bill would not discourage school boards 
in general, but only such of them as the facts of the 
case proved to be unnecessary and not wanted for 


educational purposes. 
The Hous. divided — 
For the amendment * 12 
Against .. 182—62 


The announcement of the numbers was received 
with cheers on both sides of the House. 

The House then proceeded to consider the bill as 
amended. 

Lord Saxon moved to insert a new clause pro- 
viding that registrars of births and deaths sball, 
when required, make returns to the school board. 
The clause was to and added to the bill. 

The House then proceeded with the consideration 
of, the amendments and the new clauses. Several 
new clauses, pro by Lord Sax Dor, were added 
to the bill, and, on the motion of Mr. M‘Laren, 
the 47th Clause was made applicable to Scotland. 
At the instance of Mr. Bookb, a clause was intro- 
duced into the bill providing that no prosecutions 
are to be undertaken without the authority of two 
members of the local anthority, and a clause moved 
by Mr. Sxaw- requiring a statement of 
accounts from all schools in receipt of an annual 
grant, was defeated by 82 to 67. 

A warm discussion was raised by a clause moved 
by Lord Ropert Mownracu, and providing that 
where a school board has failed to make regulations 
under the 25th Clause of the Act of 1870 it shall be 
the * 
men 


were in favour of the 25th Clause must accept it, 
and ultimately the Cuance.ior of the ExcuEquer 


said that as various instances of hardship had been 


proved the Government would the clause as 
a measure of justice. On this Mr. Faw- 
err moved the adjourument of the debate to give 
time for the consideration of the amendment, on 
the 133 that no notice had been given of it. Sir 
W. Harcourt made some satirical observations on 
the constant changes of front practised by the 
Ministry and on the alliance between the Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic members. Pr. 
PLAYFAIR 1 congratulated the Government 
on doing all it could to reunite the Liberal party, 
and Mr. SULLIVAN, who defended the amendment, 
made an eloquent and fervid speech in favour of 
religious education and against State sectarianism. 
A motion for adjournment, was negatived by 192 
to 91, whereupon a second motion was made by Sir 
OC. Dux This was negatived by 195 to 91, and 
two others were negatived by 179 to 82 and by 170 
to 77. At this point the Marquis of HARTINGTON 
nterposed with an appeal to the Government to 
allow further time for consideration, but the CHAN: 
CELLOR of the Excuxqver replied that the amend- 
ment only extended to school board districts that 
which the 14th Clause had already enacted should 


ee 


to give an opinion on the point at once. 
s cellor the uer 
however di 


le i i be, the 
business and the dignity of the House 
consulted by pressing for a decision 


by Mf, Forster to the Government 
the adjournment to take place was met 
a loud and unanimous shout of No” from the 
i i In the course of his remarks Mr. 
regard the amend- 


was rejected by 179 votes against 82. Mr. Mun- 
DELLA moving the adjournment of the House, there 
voted for the motion 77 against 170. Mr. Osnonxx 
Monoax then moved the adjournment of the debate, 
it being a quarter past one in the morning, and the 
question of adjournment—‘‘the wrangle,” as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called it—occapied 
the House for two hours. Brief discussions were 
raised between each motion for the adjournment of 
the House or of the debate, and the House was in 
an excited state on both sides throughout the con- 
tinuance of the proceeding. At a late hour Mr. 
WHITWELL made an attempt to talk against time, 
amid the cheers and ter of his own party. 
At ten minutes four Sir GrorGE BALFouR rose 
and with an air of martyr-like firmness elicited 
roars of laughter by declaring that ‘‘the duty now 
devolved upon him to play his part in this debate.” 
Mr. Su.irvan had reviouily remarked that the 


example of this e of Parliamen a 
would not be lost on the Irish * . Har- 
cournT and the Marquis of “HartTineTron made 
several attempts at conciliation, which were de- 
feated in one instance, and were refused in others, 
. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. At length 

. Cowen rove, and declaring had great re- 
spect for the House of Commons, asked whether 
the scenes now occurring contributed to the dignity 
of that assembly. The Cuance.ior of the Ex- 
CHEQUER concurred in this view, and believing that 
there was now more dignity in giving way than in 
persevering, moved the adjournment of the debate, 
in Opposition at the moment to the voices of some 
of his most excited supporters. The House ad- 
journed at half-past four, when all concerned 
escaped from the heated atmosphere. 

On Friday, at the day sitting, the House pro- 
ceeded with the report of the Education Bill, and 
the struggle over Lord R. Montagu’s amendment, 
adjourned at half-past four in the morning after 
ten divisions, was resumed. The amendment pro- 
poses that in school board districts where the 
school board has not made any bye-law for the pay- 
ment of the school fees of children of indigent 
parents, the boards of dians shall be compelled 
to pay them, and SANDON, after some prefa- 
tory remarks explaining the reasons why the Go- 
vernment, under pressure from both sides, had 
consented to accept it, argued that it was not only 
an act of justice, but that it carried out the spirit 
of the Act of 1870, and showed that the Education 
Department in Mr. Forster's time had impressed 
upon school boards, especially in the Wednesbury 
case, the justice and wisdom of giving indigent 

ts the choice of the schools to which they 
would send their children. Nevertheless, the amend- 
ment was objectionable, as it implied an antagonism 
between the school boards and guardians, and if it 
were withdrawn he would propose to omit from 
Clause 14 the words ‘‘ not being resident in a school 
board district,” so that all parts of the country, 
including Scotland, would be under the same rule 
t the guardians, on being satisfied that the 
— were too poor, should pay the school fees 
them. After some conversation, Lord R. Mon- 
tagu withdrew his amendment as suggested ; and 
Mr. Forster, in moving an amendment making it 
clearer that the amendment does not apply to 
pauper children, took the opportunity of 41 .* 
views on the main question. He that 
the question had been mooted, but he had always 
approved and defended the 25th Clause, and though 
he could not have supported Lord R. Montagu’s 
amendment, he felt bound to support Lord Sandon's, 
which established the same re in England and 
Scotland, on condition that the 25th Section of the 
Act of 1870 was repealed. Mr. Pett and Mr. 
Rap warmly approved this suggestion; but Sir 
Wittum Harcourt, Mr. Dopson, and Mr. 
Go: @1EN, expressed their dissent from it; and Mr, 
CaLLan remarked that the attempted rapproche. 
ment between the front Opposition bench and the 
Irish members would now be Mr. 
MLam mentioned, with regard to the Sootch 
Education Act, it had been settled, after long dis- 
caution, L., the guardians were fitter 1 judge of 
the pov 0 parents and to e fees than 
the — beaeds. * 

Mr. Forster's amendment having been carried, 
Lord Sax box moved to omit the words in the 14th 
Clause which create the distinction between school 
board and other districts, and intimated that he 
would assent to the repeal of the 25th Clause.” 

Mr. RYLANDS made a strong speech in its favour, 
declaring that he would not be a party to the 
u ockery of compelling children to go to school and 
at the same time denying the parents the right of 
choosing their schools. ‘This provoked some pungent 
comments from Mr. Mellor on the rapid of 
front which had been effected by those who had 
before opposed these principles, and who, now, for 
political purposes, all of a sudden pleaded the cause 


subsidy which an i 
had that he 
the Romap lic schools are now mainly 

the tuition and direction of monks and nuns.” This 
was concurrent endowment” in a very objection- 
able form. (Hear — * * PLAYFAIR —— not 
accept the vernment as ogous 
to the Scotch , because Clause 14 distinetly told 
. 
not to be i . HAYTER 

the operation of the t law in a London parish. 
The fees were paid by the relieving officer direct 
to the school managers, and the names of ents 
printed on a list with the lists of 
other 


recipients of relief. If amendment of the 
noble were "wy this plan would be acted 
upon tbroughout the country; and it would 


pauperise the people thus to bring them into 
contact with of ians for school fees. 
Mr. Jenxins urged that the right of selection was 
being conceded to the solely on religious 

unds, and that therefore this would be payment 
— igious education. 

Mr. Fawcett said the Roman Catholic members 

had a perfect right to their own views on education, 
but he and his friends had an equal right to theirs. 
There was, in fact, an i e ween 
them (cheers from the Irish members), and what- 
ever threats might be thrown out, and whatever 
the consequences at the next election might he 
and those who thought with him would be firm, 
staunch, and consistent in the principles they 
adv N hear. ) ae effect of = 
clause would be to pauperise country. 
a man were obliged to apply for medical relief 
from the parish he was dec a pauper, and de- 
prived for twelve months of the right of citizen- 
ship. But by the bill it was proposed to allow a 
man to obtain relief for the education of his child, 
and it was provided that he should not thereby 
become a pauper. Parliament ought at least to be 
consistent, and to adopt the same principle in both 
cases. Hon, tlemen opposite, owing to the 
course they taken, had acquired fresh allies in 
the hon. member for Dundalk and his friends, but 
if the hon. member desired to ascertain whether 
his feelings were reciprocated let him next session 
move a resolution to the effect that the denomina- 
tional system of education which worked so well 
in England should be extended to Ireland. The 
hon. member would then find out that those to 
whom he had allied himself, while they were ia 
favour of denominationalism in d, would 
say that in Ireland that syetem would mean the 
promotion of Ultramontanism- (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Sanpon said that the hon. member for 
Hackney told them that it was a strong measure to 
put this duty upon the without consult- 
ng them. But they had reason to know that the 
bulk of the guardians would not object to the duty 
in question. The 14th Clause already applied to 
about half the boards of guarclians in the country, 
and not one word of remonstrance had been re- 
ceived from any one of them. (Hear, hear.) Again, 
it had been urged by hon. * opposite that 
the pro change would demoralise and pau- 
perise the people. But the system had been in 
operation since 1872 in Scotland, and its operation 
had been found to be satiafactory. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN observed that he had so 
recently come into the House that he felt reluctant 
to trespass on its time, being of opinion he should 
best show his respect for the assembly he was so 
proud to enter by refraining from addressing it 
while inexperienced in its forms and practice. But 
the question under consideration was one in which 
he was 80 deeply interested that it seemed to him 
it would be hardly honest if he remained silent in 
reference to it. The noble lord who had just sat 
down said that they were, he hoped, about to 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the question. 
He feared the House could not be congratulated 
upon any such result. As far as his practical 
experience went, the grievance the noble lord pro- 
posed to remedy had been considerably exaggerated 
while the effect of the new agitation to be created 
by the amendment had been altogether under-esti- 
mated. Allusion had frequently been made to the 
School Board of Birmingham, to which he hoped 
hon. members would at least give credit for 
honesty of purpose and real educational zeal. 
(Hear, hear.) The facts in connection with that 
board had been ially stated by the hon. member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd). The House 
was aware that at first the majority of the 
Birmingham School Board had been elected by a 
minority of the ratepayers by virtue of the cumu- 
lative vote. and that majority endeavoured to eu- 
force compulsion before there was any choice of 
schools, Under the circumstances it became neces- 
7 to provide for the payment of the fees of the 
children of poor nts attending denominational 
schools, but the feeling created against that course 
was so strong that even the denominationalist 
wajority of the board were unwilling to enforce 
it. Provision was therefore made for religious edu- 
cation by voluntary subscriptions, and the work 
had been admirably done by means of this agency. 
It was worthy of remark that the tendency of 
adopting the principle of paying school fees was to 
increase them in amount and number, It was 
found that when poor parents heard of their 
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cases to remit the payment of school fees for 
poor children in board Apes and in no 
case to pay the fees of children attendin 
voluntary schools. Since this was decide 
upou no single complaint of hardship had been 
made. (Hear.) His experience had led him to the 
conclusion that the religious difficulty was not a 
parents’ difficulty, and that, in fact, very little 
would be heard of it if the priests and 


would stand aside—(hear)—whether the difficulty | 


arose from the parents or not. They were told 
that a real grievance arose from parents being 
cipal to accept education for their children in 
schools where no religious instraction was provided. 
The Birmingham School Board had therefore 
adopted the principle of complete separation of 
religious and secular education—which was a very 
different thing from adopting a system of purel 

sceular education. The hon. member for North 
Warwickshire had su that ts should 
have the right to claim religious instruction in 
board schools, but the rights of parents generally 
would not be satisfied by a provision that should 
secure the reading of the Protestant Bible in the 
schools. No proposal of this kind would satisfy 
Roman Catholic parents. Admitting that they 
had no right to force upon the children of any man 
religious teaching which he disapproved, the ques 
tion arose whether they ought to — for eve 

one the religious teaching for which they asked. 
His own view was that school boards infringed no 
legitimate rights of conscience ia refasing so extor- 
tionate a demand. (Hear, hear.) he hon. 
member for Dundalk seemed to have arrived at the 
conclusion that a secoalar school was of necessity an 
infidel school—an opinion which bad not always 
been held by members of the Catholic Church, for 
he found that in the United States high dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church were content that the 
schools should be made socular in their character 
rather than that the Protestant Bible should be 
read and taught in them. The scheme of the 
Birmingham Board was the logical outcome of the 
Act of 1870. That Act laid it down that there 
should be an absolute separation in all schools as 
to time between the religious and secular instruc- 
tion, and in the case to which he referred the 
board had gone a step further and made a 
separation also with regard both to the teachers 
and the cost of teaching. Religious teaching had 
been thrown upon voluntary effort, and as a matter 
of fact it might be said that close upon 40 per cent. 
more children were receiving religious instruction 
in Birmingham than the whole number for which the 
school board was compelled to provide secular edu- 
cation, while the general condition of the children 
was in a more sAtisfactory condition than it had 
ever been at any former time. He looked with 
alarm at the probable effect of this amendment. 
It would throw into the election of boards of 
guardians all the discord and confusion that fre- 
quently attended school board elections, and would 
not tend to bring about the perfection of religious 
instruction that was desired. As a general rule 
boards of guardians refused to appoint Roman 
Catholic r in workhouses, and he thought 
it probable that they would use every legal means 
to avoid contributing towards the cost of educating 
Cathelic children in the Catholic faith. In con- 
clusion, he felt bound to say that this amendment 
raised a most important principle—a principle 
which had agitated this country in times past, and 
which would agitate it again. He grieved that it 
had been introduced at the eleventh hour, believin 

that it would justify even a factious opposition an 

that it would lead to future agitation. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Horwoob op the amendment. The 
proposal to repeal the 25th Clause was made at a 
suspicious time ; and, after all, what would they 
gain by it? The 25th Clause left the payment of 
fees optional, but the amendment of the noble lord 
would make it compulsory. He wanted to know 
what was the practical difference between what was 
now pro and the clause which was submitted 
to the House the precedin 
approve the course — 
the member for Bradford. 

Mr. W. E. Forster said that the practical 
result of substituting boards of guardians for school 
boards in this matter would be enormously to 
diminish the fees that will be paid. Hitherto, 
except in two or three towns, the question had 
been theoretical rather than practical. In Man- 
chester and Salford, at any rate, the number of 
parents who would be relieved by boards of 
guardians would show a diminution of from 50 to 
75 per cent. Avother practical advantage would 
be that school boards would be relieved from any 
discussion in the matter, and after a short time the 
boards of guardians would take it as a mere matter 
of business. 

On a division Lord Sandon’s amendment was 
carried by 175 to 77; and an amendment by Mr. 
Fawcett to make the clause optional was negatived 
by 176 to 72. 

Mr. Ramsay moved the omission of certain words 
in the clause the effect of which would have beer, 
following the Scotch system, to disfranchise the 
parents whose children’s fees had been paid by the 

uardians. This was objected to by Mr. Rodwell, 
Sir G. Bowyer, and Lord Sandon, while Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Hop- 
wood spoke strongly in favour of disfranchisement, 
Mr. Ramsay offered to withdraw his suggestion, 


night. He could not 
by the hon. gentleman 
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Mr. Mrrone..t-Hewrr congratulated ed the 
hon. gentleman who had introduced 


had 


education. “ i 
25 in the Act of 1870 were then added to the Clause 
amid cheers. : 

The House held a sitting on Saturday 


in order to read the Education Bill a third 
and to complete the business of supply. 

On the motion for the third reading of the 
Education Bill, 

Mr. H. Ricwarp said: I wish, before the third 
reading of this bill ia put from the chair, to record 
my last protest against it, and to declare my con- 
viction that it is the worst bill, the most unjust, 
the most reactionary, the most tyrannical in spirit 
that has been brought before Parliament since Lord 
Bolingbroke proposed his Schism Bill in the reign 
of Queen Anne. The object of that measure was 
the same as this, to put the education of the people 
of this country io the hands of the Church of Eng- 
land, by discouraging and suppressing all other 
kinds of education. That failed utterly and igno- 
miniously, as it deserved to fail, and as I hope this 
also will fail. J believe the party opposite have 
taken an unwise as well as an unfair advantage of 
their position as being temporarily in possession of 
a great majority. They seem to me to have tried 
to do everything that was most obnoxious and 
offensive to this side of the House. They know 
that a large number of gentlemen who sit here, as 
well as a powerful party out of doors, attach the 
greatest importance and notice to school boards, 
because they call in the people themselves to take 
part in the work of educating their own children. 
Bat the party opposite have been aiming at the 
very existence of school boards. If all the amend. 
ments they put on the paper had been carried it 
would have brought that existence into imminent 
jeopardy, and I must say that the noble lord him- 
self has done not a little by his speeches to throw 
discredit on those bodies. (Hear, hear.) Then 
with regard to denominational schools, there are 
many of us here, and tens of thousands out of 
doors, who maintain that the attempt to make 
national education sectarian is an absurdity and a 
contradiction in terms, and that it is im ble 
to have a denominational system im upon 
the people with adequate securities for the 
rights of conscience. And in the face of this, 
you are, by this bill, strengthening,, and extending, 
and intensifying the denominational system. Then 
comes the 26th Clause, which, as it existed even 
under the Act of 1870, was utterly repugnant to 
large bodies of persons in the country, because it 
— the rr of — endowment, 
m ev or 
er 
acknow! 


y 
ton the part of S of 
utter — 02 . l since 1 


respects religion, 
paying all sects alike it 1 aloud ite belief 
that all religions are equally true, 8 0 
or equally worthless. But by this you make 
that clause harder than ever by making it com- 
pulsory instead of optional. And all is done 
on the plea of zeal for 
don’t wish to call in qu the perfect sincerity 
of the loud professions which hon. gentlemen op- 
site have made of their own religfousness. Bat 

don’t think the best way of sho our regard 
for religion is to put it into an Act of Parliament 
and to force it upon others. I must say that when 
I listened to the vociferous cheers with which bon. 
gentlemen opposite have greeted any allusion to 
the Bible, or the Church, or religious education, I 
could not help being reminded of Tom Hocd’s 
lines 

A man may cry Church ! Church ! at every word, 

With no more piety than other — 

The daw’s not reckoned a religious rd 

Because he keeps caw, cawing from the steeple. 


(Cheers and laughter.) It is curious to observe the 
effect which the word “‘secular” produces upon 
honourable gentlemen opposite. It seems to have 
the same effect upon them as it is said a red rag 
has upon a bull, rousing them into fury. Even my 
hon. friend the member for Louth, whose sound 
judgment and generous feelings always keep him, in 
spite of his fervid Celtic temperament, within the 
bounds of good taste, indulged yesterday in de- 
clamations on this subject bien filled me with 
astonishment and some pain, as coming from him. 
He told the House that secular education would 
produce only skilful or clever infidels, But do hon. 
gentlemen who say such thiogs really mean gravely 
to aver that all knowledge that is not directly reli- 
gious or theological is profane and unholy, and has 
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of religious too much for 
Ireland, because the Roman Catholics objected 
to the reading of the Scriptares without note or 
comment. Furthermore, the resident commissioner, 
Mr. 8 gave evidence in 1837 before a com- 
mittee of this House, that it was strictly correct 
to say that if the term ‘school hours’ is under. 
stood to apply to those hours for which the board 
supplies tuition, and not merely permits it, the 
Scriptures cannot be read during school hours in 
the schools of the board. . He said, 
further, it was considered ‘‘ that the board does not 
o cognisanve of the religious instruction at all, 
but that they allow every denomination to take care 
of itself, h the clergyman” ; that with the 
instruction the commissioners 


separate 
have nothing to do; they have no power of enforc- 
ing separate religious instruction at all, If it be 
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Mr. 8. Larsvrg wished to record his protest 
the bill. When he voted for the second 
he did not at all antici the action the 
taken. Faith had not been 
of Commons, and he stated 
bill had been introduced in 
now assamed it never would have 
He felt bound to protest against the 
of ive sectarianism which the Govern- 
had shown. 
RLEY did not believe there was any feelin 
denominational schools in the country, an 
after the bill had passed the acrimonious 
had been expressed would disappear. 
Mr. Cowen said the noble lord the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council had accused the opponents of 
this bill of inconsistency. He said that some of 
them condemned the bill because of its severity and 
stringency, and others on account of its weakness. 
There was more apparent than real consistency in 
these views. (Hear, hear.) As an educational 
project the bill was feeble and inefficient, while as 
a piece of machinery for strengthening denomina- 
tional schools, and increasing the power and influ- 
ence of the Church clergy, it was in no sense a 
weak bill. (Hear, hear.) Unfortanately, in the 
Act of 1870 school boards were treated asa penalty 
to be imposed on districts which had not suffi- 
cient school accommodation, the Government 
themselves in favour of denominations] 
schools, and he was not therefore surprised that 
honourable gentlemen opposite were opposed to 
them, and should try to get rid of them, but yet 
he thought the criticisms made upon them were un- 
reasonable and unfair. They came into existence 
ata period when party and political feeling was 
strong. The system of election was the very worst 
that could be adopted, and sent to the boards men 
whose sole object was to weaken and destroy them, yet 
in spite of all these disadvantages, the result where 
school boards had been fairly tried had been highly 
satisfactory. On the other hand, with regard to 


i 
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* 


te 


— the objections as to cost, they all knew that the 


period for which these boards had been in existence 
was not sufficient test of what they would do. 
(Hear.) With regard to town councils and boards 
of guardians, he thought the former had already as 
much as they could do in dealing with municipal 
and sanitary matters ; but on the other hand, if they 
could find the time for it, he thought they were bodies 
well fitted to conduct this work, and he could not 
understand why, if they were to have this matter 
put into their hands, they sbould not also have 
power to build schools. (Hear, hear.) Butto the 
boards of guardians he had the strongest objection. 
(Cheers) They were not elected by the people, 
they contained a number of ez-oficio members, and 
by —4 system of oe 9 other — re- 
presented propert not the % Nor had 
been Ritherto 2 — by t 
uterest in educational matters. (Cheers.) They 
had often heard it said at country meetings that 
the best workman was always the least educated ; 
and when the labourer became educated it altered 
his condition ; made him dissatisfied, and led him 
to emigrate. He had no wish to be unjust, but he 
thought he had seen some symptoms of that feel- 
ing in the House. Bat education was now becom- 
mG Satna and where it became fashion- 
able it became imperial and despotic. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Therefore it was now said by hon. 
1 opposite, not that they would 
is bill, bat that they would give the smallest 
amount of education possible. To this he strongly 
objected—for = all 8 maintained that the 
poor man was the person others who wanted 
education. To the poor man education was bis 
character, his stook in trade, and it was a disgrace 
to our country that the standard of education in 
wasso low. (Cheers.) The result of givin 
these powers to would be to hand 
over education in those districts to the clergyman 
and the Squire. It was customary to say that the 
clergy were strongly in favour of education, and 
had ma le — sacrifices for py as his 
e i went, they supported Chu schools, 
bat Church schools only, and he believed the reason 
was that found them useful as proselytising 
mediums. ( „ hear.) Ata recent meeting at 
Manchester, 9 ** — 4 
speech, in whi expressed his strong objec- 
ong to 2 — their” — 
e placed every obstruc in ir way, and 
gave an anecdote with reference to the 
visit of one of the inspectors, whom, after 
some consideration, he had allowed to enter his 
school. The i said he would go, and after 
he bad been there two hours he (Archdeacon 
Denison) said to his ‘wife, ‘‘ Let us go and see what 
that man’s doing; he’s been there two hours now, 
and has had time to spoil the whole of the children 
in school.” They got into the school just as he was 
finishing, and were informed by the inspector that 
he had nearly done, to which he (Archdeacon 
Denison) replied he was glad to hear it. 
\Laughter) Did the children ever sing!“ the 
tor asked, Oh, yes,” Archdeacon 
replied, and, turning to his wife, asked her to 
start them. His wife had been teaching the 


’ 


getting their voices into tune, the children struck 


up— 
t¢ 
92 goose y, gander, 
Whi er do ou wander ! „ 


Upstairs and downstairs, 
And in the lady's chamber, 
Od Daddy Long-legs 
Wouldn't say his prayers; 
Take him by the left leg, 
And throw him downstairs.” 


(Much laughter.) The inspector immediately left, 
and he (the archdeacon) had never seen an in- 
, either diocesan or any other, ever since, 
and he hoped he never would. It was unneces- 
sary for him (Mr. Cowen) to make a comment on 
this; it showed sufficiently the kind of thing which 
was accounted education in some Church ls, 
Hon. members opposite seemed to think. that 
religion could be taught in the schools. The 
could not thus teach religon; they might teac 
d ic theology, or rather certain dogmatic 
tenets ; but religon was not a thing eee Pg in 
a form of words. It was heart worship, it was 
sympathy and kindliness, and could not be engen- 
dered in schools alone. on 1 — ay ot 
al er Ins of teachi o people 
weet te think, t they should teach them to think 
for themselves, not loading their minds with the 
thoughts of others. (Cheers) Before this bill 
left the house, he had felt anxious, as a humble 
and sincere advocate of unsectarian education, to 
enter his protest against this bill ; but at the same 
time he must bear his testimony to the kindness 
and courtesy with which the noble lord o ite 
had conducted the measure through the House. 
(Loud cheers. ) 
Mr. C. 8. Reap maintained that the bill, instead 
of not going far enough, went too far, for it im- 
serious restrictions on the employment of 
juvenile labour in agriculture, greater restrictions 
than the — . requirements of the bill de- 
manded. He feared by the provision as to educat- 
ing children up to fourteen, they would raise up a 
spirit of hostility to the bill in the country, which, 
though not so noisy or so powerfal as that of the 
Birmingham League, would be almost as difficult to 


0 
r. Burt expressed his regret that so much had 
been said in favour of giving education to the 
working man to make him a mere valuable money- 
making machine, rather than as a means of deve- 
loping what was best and noblest in his nature and 
character, and promoting his iotellectaal and moral 
advancement. (Hear, hear.) He also regretted 
that a considerable amount of excitement and 
bitterness had been imported into the discussions 
upon the measure, but thought that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two unfortunate slips, the noble 
lord had conducted the bill not only with great 
ability, but with great temper, good sense, and 
good feeling. (Hear, hear.) The provision with 
regard to the age at which children should be 
allowed to commence work was a most valuable 
one, as it would give them an opportunity of 
laying the foundation of a good i constitu- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) There might be differences of 
opinion as to the suitable age at which children 
uld be employed, but after that age had been 
attained it was very undesirable to prevent them 
from being employed in a useful way, as it would 
probably add to their ignorance, idleness, and im- 
providence. (Hear, hear.) He thought it very 
undesirable that even town councils, from. which 
bodies the direct representatives of working men 
were excluded, should have the power of enforcing 
attendance. Compulsion io itself was necessarily 
distasteful and TE Ege hear)—but if it 
had to be ied it should be applied in the least 
objection way, and by those in whom the 
2 most concerned had the utmost confidence. 

e objected to the board of guardians, because 
they were the most unpopular body in this coun- 
try with the classes who were likely to be affected 
by the bill. The feeling of independence was very 
strong among the working classes in the North of 
Eoglaod, and they desired most strongly to avoid 
coming into contact with boards of rdians. It 
was desirable that that independent feeling should 
be strengthened and encouraged, but this bill 
would, he feared, uce one of two effects which 
were greatly to deprecated—either it would 
weaken that feeling and familiarise the working 
classes with the machinery of pauperism, or it 
would put a * * and ad tion upon educa- 
tion itself which would make it distasteful to 
them. (Hear, hear.) It had been said that the 
working classes were in favour of what was called 
religious education. Having attended a great many 
meetings on the subject, he had invariably fouod 
that the working men declared in favour of a national 
system of education, based upon the principle of 
being free, compulsory, and entirely unsectarian. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir G. Bow EN contended that no teaching could 
be really useful which did not combine the know- 
ledge necessary for the practical purposes of life 
with the principles of religion. 

Lord Sax box, replying to various criticisms, said 
that the guardians were now becoming municipal 
institutions, and pointed to the improvements in 
the code as a proof that the Government was 
anxious for an improvement in the quality of edu- 


cation. As to Mr. Richard’s hard words, he con- 
soled himself by the remembrance that he had 


bison spoken much more harshly of the late Goverament, 


and he had the authority of many leading Noncon- 
furmists for asserting that Nonconformists, as a 


children to sing ‘‘ Goosey, goosey, gander,” so after rule, did not take the same view of the Lill as Mr. 
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Richard. As to Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s charge of 
breach of faith, he left that for the country to de- 
cide. Finally, he reviewed the bill as it now stood 
for third reading, and, thanking the House for the 
assistance he received from all quarters, he said 
that he should endeavour to ~~ all the opposi- 
tion that had been made to the measure, and 
appealed to hon. members, whatever their political 
or — ee views might be, to in their dis- 
tricts with might and main to lay the foundations 
broad and deep for the general instruction of their 
people. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Gosch remarked that the noble lord had 
placed before them the position in which he con- 
sidered the bill would leave the House. In two 
sentences he would state only two results which 


would occur to many hon. members on that (the 


Liberal) side of the House, as the position in which J 


the bill would leave the House. School boards had 
suffered in reputation and in power. (Hear hear.) 
The 25th clause had been repealed, but a worse 
clause had been substituted. (Hear, hear.) Whilst 
the noble lord said that a bone of contention had been 
removed, they would find that the new arrangement 
would cause as much contention and heartburning, 
and would be more universal because it would 
extend over a wider area than the 25th clause, of 
which it took the place. (Hear, hear.) Under 
these circumstances what course ought those of 
them who felt strongly on this subject to pursue? 
He would only speak for himself, but he believed 
that he should be speaking the sentiments of a 
great many hon. members on his own side of the 
House when he said that throughout the whole 
course of this bill their patience, and he might 
almost say their political consciences, had been 
stretched to the utmost. (Cheers.) There were 
many of them who felt that the 25th clause had 
left a grievance in the minds of e classes of the 
community, and that no bill which did not, toa 
certain extent, remedy the grievance under which 
these classes thought they were labouring would be 
a satisfactory measure. Bat sd anxious were 
many of them to support Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the Ar of 3 11 that they did 
not o the bill at its earlier stages. an 
of 2 in favour of the second i and 
even when Mr. Pell’s clause, which created so 
much dissatisfaction, had been sccepted by the 
Government, and the bill was reported, they con- 
fined themselves again simply to a protest, so 
anxious were they to show their interest in the 
educational part of the measure. But subsequent 
to that protest, and rr proof of 
conciliation given by the leader of — ey CR 
in di ing the clauses on the report another blow 
was struck in the same direction of strengthening 
denominational schools, and again offending against 
the just claims of Dissenters. He asked whether 
it was a fair mode of — with the House that 
on the report at the end of the session, when it 
was impossible to give the country an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing on such a matter as 
this, a radical chap ould be made in the cha- 
racter of the bill. ear, hear.) The 25th clause 
had been repealed by the triumphant exercise on 
the part of one party of its power to put an end to 
a dispute by force of its majority. The majority of 
the House of Commons voted once for all that 
the school boards should no longer have any discre- 
tion in this matter, and tbat their discretion should 
cease in the interests of denominational schools. If 
thereby what the noble lord called a bone of con- 
tention had been removed from the area of the 
school board it had unfortunately not removed it 
from the area of the ratepayers and those interested 
in education. was no other course open for 
those who felt st y upon this matter if 
there should be a division, to vote against the 
third reading. Except on the strongest provocation 
it would not have been their duty to resist the third 
reading, but the that bill should not 
agaravate the religious difficulty had not been kept. 
at difficulty had been aggravated in a manner 
which would set a large ion of the country 
against the bill and prevent its receiving that mea- 
sure of support in its execution which in other cir- 
cumstances it would have obtained. To com 
children to enter denominational schools was against 
religious equality, and hon. members opposite had 


never attempted to answer the practical question 
put to them over and over again, whether the 
would compel children of Church of Engl 


parents to enter Unitarian schools with only the 
protection of the Conscience Clause. The noble lord 
opposite might find that by making the o of 
ratepayers’ ens the lever in exciting feeling 
against school boards and in favour of denomina- 
tional schools he would gain a temporary success, 
but he believed that in the long run the country 
would come to be of opinion that it was impossible to 
continue a system under which children of all reli- 
gious denominations were com in many cases 
to enter the schools of one denomination supported 
hy public grants and by payment out of the rates. 
It a division were challenged he would certainly 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. Forster differed entirely from Mr. Goschen, 
and thought the educational results of the bill much 
too great to be thrown away. These he described, 
contending that the bill was now one of universal 
direct compulsion, and, with regard to the two 
objections taken by Mr, Goschen, he thought Mr. 


He 
alti 


but that ultimately i 


by the Act of 1870. He thought 
had not done wisely in disturbi 
of 1870, and he must be allowed to say that, 
in consequence of these alterations in the condi- 
tions of the grants with — to school boards, 
he did not consider himself bound by an engage- 
ment he might have been su 
passing of that Act. 5 
the Act of 1870, he had been in this 
tion—that be had never felt himself 
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be cdopted for the 
tion ought to or 
od ee somewhat different from what w 
followed in 1870 he should feel himself free to 
it, though he must be allowed to that be 
still of opinion that the Act of 1870 was fram 
upon fair and Lr (Chedrs. ) 
The House divided, when the numbers were— 
Ayes ... * - * 119 
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25 


A large tati 
at By. 3. 
Wednesday upon the Marq 


in it since its 
a prelimi 


John Bright, 
fair, and Mr. Adam. 
the thirty-six members of the House of Commons 


They considered 
1870 bad been broken 
they held in 1870, all should k 
united in | to the Ed Bill now 
before the House of 

bill had 


Commons. They thought this 
re- 
education, and that the Liberal party who were 


the whole question of 


nat it were bound to say so before 
the bit became low, and guse bon to put their 
0 on record by entering their protest 


it. Mr. J. 8. W XXI 


the country would 
the bill with un- 


uestion. Lord Hartington, at the request of Mr. 
Fawcett gave the terms of the resolution which be 

roposed to move, and the deputation then thanked 
bis rdship and withdrew. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


14. — Ix Tuesday = 
ry — r. on, accompan 
by Mr. —— — addressed meetings at 
Loftus and Brotton, two centres of mining 
population in Cleveland, North Riding. There 
was a good attendance, more enpeciall at the 
latter place, and great interest manifes There 
was no opposition, and a hearty vote of thanks. 
Oren AIR Meerinos.—At Great Stoopins. near 
ole popu- 
r. 


tion policy. On Tuesday evening land near Peter 
— ‘cup Mr. Lummis with an audience of 
about 400, who without a dissentient accepted his 
advocacy of religious equality. The Rev. W. 
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ment of magistrates 
the list contained 
or not; and if it were no 
sm eg — Hunt 
few. He had nev or 
politics in only 
— fe fit for the office or not this Mr 
or * * 
Arnold 10 that Lord band. 


wich’s action in was notorious and 
unanswerable, but his letter 
appeared, his lordshi tto the 
magistracy the the he (Mr. 
Arnold) had Hunting - 


1 
1 


„ 
— a 


THE WESLEYANS AND LAY 
REPRESENTATION. 


Dr. 
certain verbal alterations, the third 
sae ncieed comeniiten, which te an TEED bax 


That it is expedient that lay representatives should 
be admitted into, and take part in the of 


the Conference during the time when such matt rs shal! 
be covsidered and as shall be declared to be 
within the province of ministers and laymen acting 


coojointly. 


A letter on lay representation, 
did not 


3 


it lnm ~ 


report of the mixed committee. Such an act wou 
commend them to the conscience of the people, and 


preach 
were safe with the people, and the interests of the 
people were safe with the ministers. A policy 


— ot 2 come 2 

0 0 2 

series of dissolving views ; for some ministers who 

were nt at the opening of the Conference 
not be members of mixed Conference, 

latter would not be 


ro- 


assembly. 
t might be before the close of the discussion that 
to 


con- 

who have some right 
bject. The Rev: G. T. 
silent vote, and fully 


He thought that the whole scheme should be seen, 
and that they should ask what the future conse- 
uence might be. 9 were ating, not for 
876, but for 1976. The Rev. Thornley Smith 
wished to see the principle of the admission of lay- 
i affirmed, and then time 
he for the 5 a d f 
peace an ty o 
Phe Rev, Jche Bead said he 

desired lay and ministerial oo-opera 
as far as it could be well and wisely done; but if 
the be once admitted. where will the end 
d not believe the plan could be worked ont 
in any year within the eighteen days allowed by law 
for the sittings of Conference, and he therefore sup- 

the amendment. 
The debate was adjourned. 


opinion, it would 
2 


At the ordination service held in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Nottingham, forty-six young men — 
ordained. The ex- President, the 1 Gervase 
Smith, delivered the charge. In the course of his 
charge, the ex- President said that a candidate to 
be le to the Methodist people and to the 
Meth Conference must be able t to preach. As 
A where prevailed, the sermon 
was ; but Protestantism had 
always 


Romaniem, until very recent times, had n * 
couraged t The orders of hens Oe | tone 
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had been that day ordained were Scriptural, and 
therefore valid. High-Church ministers, how- 
ever, who boasted of their lical succession, 
would wish to strip them of their ministerial cha- 
racter. In virtue of that succession the High- 
Church ministers claimed the exclusive rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities of the ministers in this 
land. The only exception which some of them 
would make was in favour of the Romish priest- 
hood. The foundation’ of any such claim was 
rotten. Ordination by presbyters was equally 
valid with that 5 bishops, and consequently the 
ministry of all the reformed Protestant churches 
was equally valid with that of any Episcopal 
Church, Presbyters were as much successors of the 
yp eee as bishops were. A succession of the trath 
of doctrine, of faith, and holiness, of the pure Word 
of God, and of the sacraments duly administered, 
was the only essential succession necessary to 
a Christian church. The charge closed with 
practical and devotional directions to the newly- 
ordained ministers. Subsequently the divi- 
sion of circuits was considered and also 
applications for additional ministers. The Con- 
ference was reluctantly compelled to decline 
several applications foradditional ministers, 
from the fact that the supply of men is greatly 
below the demand, and to and train men 
of doubtful piety or talent would be but to burden 
and embarrass connexion in future years. At 
Thursday's sitting several connexional appoint- 
ments were made. The Rev. Jobn Kilner was 
elected missionary secretary ; the president (the 
Rev. A. Macaulay), home mission secretary ; the 
Rev. J. W. Greeves, paid treasurer of the home 
mission fund ; the Rev. J. Hartley, of Bradford, 
vernor of Woodhouse Grove Schools; and the 
ev. H. J. Pope, one of the c secretaries. On 
Thorada 1 Nee Mayor and Mayoress and the 
sheriff of Nottingham entertained the ministers and 
their friends at a conversazione in the Mechanics’ 
Hall. There were about 1,400 present, and many 
of the leading citizens were there to welcome their 
guests. The Mayor, in an appropriate speech, 
welcomed the Conference to Nottingham. The 
ident and Dr. Puusbhon suitably acknowledged 
e honour and kindness which had been shown 
them. Refreshments were provided for the guests, 
and a very pleasant evening was spent. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


The Annual Assembly concluded its sittings on 
Saturday at the Hanover Uhapel, Sheffield. A new 
scheme for istic work in London was 

It is to be an extension of the labours 

ed the London Mission Committee, the 
minister to have a salary of 150/., with furnished 
house, rent, and and to act as to 
the committee. It was decided that the next 
annual meeting should be held at Louth. There 
were also invi from Manchester and Monk - 


wearmouth. One of the 8 ted b 
chapel secretary (the Rev. Boaden), sho — 


that 
the oonnexion increased the value of its pro- 


during the year by 66,000/. 

pony we hated in our last number, the Rev. 
T. M. Booth was elected president for the year, and 
some 400 ministers, representing 1,300 congrega- 
tions, were present. In the course of the eed- 
ings the President said that there 112 
increase of 2,265 full members during the year, and 
of 2,744 on trial, Al er, in various ways, 
there bad been au increase of 12,000 to 13,000 per- 
sons in connection with their churches during that 

riod. There had been an increase of fourteen 


unday-schools, with 6,000 scholars and teachers. 
He had got statistics ing that the various 
Methodist sections had i over 60,000 in the 


ear. 

4 At one of the there was a‘very warm dis- 
cussion on a motion by Rev. J. Withington, Leeds, 
that a fraternal be sent to the Wesleyan 
Conference at Nottingham. Strong language was 
used by various speakers, Rev. J. Colman, of } Man- 
chester, deelaring the Wesleyans to be the most 
despotic and more Papistic in its claims than an 
Church in Christendom, in addition to sitting wit 
closed doors and ignoring a free press. After a 
protracted and very excited discussion, the resolu- 
tion was lost, seventy-six members voting for and 
eighty t against. 

At another sitting the Rev. Marmaduke Miller, 
— yy ed 3 1 following reso- 
ution on ous equality, which was carried b 
acclamation :— K 


That this Assembly tenders its cordial thanks to 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P., for the earnestness and 
ability by! which he — — aoe 2 advocated the 
cause igious eq ng the present session 
of Parliameut. The Assembly would also record ite 
<a, hee per that the union now existing between 
the Church and State is a violation ef political justice, 
as well as a source of strife and division in the Christian 
Church. The Ir that the time may soon 
come when the State no longer take charge of the 
religious interests of the country. 


The Rev. W. Griffith (Derby) had given notive of 
a motion discountenancing the use of the title 
‘‘reverend.” Owing, however, to the small num- 
ber of ministers present towards the close of the 
assembly, he withdrew it with the expression of a 
hope that the subject might be considered next 
year. Resolutions were passed in favour of an 
equitable settlement of the burial question, and of 
temperance reform. In connection with the 
— N Fund it was reported that the loans 
id during 


built or 


the year amounted to 2,155/. 7s., and | 


the year 33 new have been built, at a cost 
of 51,971/., raised towards this 26,3851, leaving a 
debt of 25,5681 ; enl ts 62, cost 12, ‘ 
raised 10,1461, debts 2,460/. ; schools built 16, 
cost 9,254/., raised 6,15 1L., debts 3, 103L. houses 
purchased 5, cost 3,076/, raised 897/., 
debts 2,179%. ; raised towards other debts 23.217“. 
The total expenditure was 76,907/. ; “en raised 
towards new erections, enlargements, reduo- 
tion of debts, 66,7961 This indicates considerable 


progress. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
WALES. 

The fifth annual assembly of the above Union, 
representing about a thousand congregations, and 
an aggregate of more than a hundred thousand 
members, was held at Cardiff, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, of last week. 

The President for the year was the Rev. R. 
Thomas, Bala, Two powerful sermons were de- 
livered on Tuesday evening by the Revs. E. H. 
Evans, of Carnarvon, and E. Lewis, Brynbian. 
At seven o'clock on Wednesday morning the first 
conference was held, when the Rev. E. Williams, 
Dinas, read a paper on ‘‘ The Devotional Part of 
Public Worship.” At ten o’clock the same day, 
prayer being offered by the Rev. J. Davies, of 
Glendwr, the president delivered a masterly address 
from the chair. He took for his subject, The 
Scriptures and the Proper Use thereof.” At 
subsequent sittings of the Union, papers were read 
on Tue Relation of Sacred Music to Religious 
Revivals,” by the Rev. D. Griffiths, of Dasein. 
and upon “The Religious Education of the Young 
in our Churches.” At the afternoon meeting, an 
address was delivered by Hugh Owen, Esq, of 
London, who attended as a deputation from the 
Congregational Total Abstinence Society. Mr. 
Owen also took the opportunity of thanking 
his countrymen for the heartiness of their response 
to the appeal on behalf of the University College 
for Wales in October of last year, when the sum of 
3,1602. was collected. 

Resolutions ep the sentiments of Mr. 
Owen’s address were ially agreed upon. 

The Education Bill now before Parliament was 
next discussed, when the following resolution, 
moved by Gohebydd and — by D. E. 
Williams, Esq., J. P. of Hirwain, was unanimously 
and enthusiastically passed :—‘‘That this meeting 
attaches the utmost value to the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1870, in so far as it advances in the 
direction of a system of a national education free 
from the teaching and influence of denomination- 
alism, and this meeting observes with deep regret 
the marked tendency of some of the provisions of 
the Education Bill now before Parliament to extend 
the power of denominationalism in an offensive 
and gerous form, and the meeting feels called 
upon to entera solemn protest against the attempt 
thus made to use elementary schools, supported by 
public funds, as means for promoting the interests 
of a sect.” 

A petition embodying this resolution, signed by 
the president, was sent to the House of Commons. 
At seven o'clock the same evening a public meet- 
ing, which was very numerously attended, was 
held under the presidency of David Davies, Esq., 
wp 2 when able addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. D. M. Jenkins, Morriston, on The 
Dangers of the Age from Priestly Assumptions.” 
The Rev. W. Nicholson, of Groeswen, on The 
Danger to the Church from Prevailing Drinking 
Customs.” The Rev. W. Roberts, Liv I, on 
The Danger to the Age from Loose Opinions 
regarding Sacred Things,” and by the Rev. W. 
Jenkins, Pentre on ‘‘The Hopeful Prospect of the 
Age notwithstanding all Dangers.” 

e following morning a conference of a business 
character was held at seven o'clock, when the Rev. 
W. Evans, of Aberaeron, was elected chairman of 
the Union for the followiog year. Portmadoc was 
chosen as the place where the next meetings are to 
be held. Resolutions were also passed of condolence 
with Dr. Rees, of Swansea, in his sad bereavement, 
and of welcome to Gohebydd on bis return home 
in improved health, after his sojourn in Italy. 
The above meetings were all held in Welsh. On 
Thursday evening a public meeting was held in 
English. Ia the absence of Henry Richard, ¥ 
M. P., Hugh Owen, Eeq., of London, occupied the 
chair, and eloquent addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. J. Morris, Bristol, Professor Morris, of 
Brecon, E H. Evans, of Carnarvon, and LL D. 
Bevan, LL.B., of London. 


— — ——̃ᷓC—S»—Pᷣ 


The New Jerusalem Church (Swedenborgians) 
holds its Annual General Conference next week at 
Accrington, Lancashire, in the Abbey-street Charch. 
The various congregations in Great Britain will be 
represented by their ministers and delegates. 

BovurnNemovutH.—The Rev. G. P. Gould, M. A, 
eldest son of the Rev. G. Gould, of Norwich, has 
accepted an invitation to assist the Rev. H. C. 
Leonard, M.A., in the pastorate of the Baptist 
Church meeting at Bournemouth and at Boscombe, 
and will enter on the work at the beginning of next 
month. 

Great Coxwkrl. — The first anniversary of the 
Great Coxwell Chapel was held on Thursday, 
August 3, when a sermon was preached in the 
afternoon by the Rev. H. Quick, of Percy Chapel, 
Bath. A tea and public meeting were beld in a 
tent in the evening, when addresses were delivered 
by the Revs. H. Quick, B. Sackett, R. W. Mans- 
field, T. C. Udall, and G. J. Cooke. The chair was 


loans advanced during the year, 2, 2000. During taken by the Rev. H. Gillmore, of Weston-super- 
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Mare. In connection with the village mission, 
special tent services have been held for a fortnight 
in the bouring villages of Littleworth, Long- 
cott, W. Id, and Uffington, conducted by 
various ministers and friend». 

Mr. Moopy has met with more than three hun- 
dred ministers and representatives of the evange- 
lical churches of Boston and vicinity, for consults- 
tion as to his going there to labour. Mr. Moody 

resided, and the conference was confined to these 

wo points—readiness to work and co-operate in 
the movement, and the best time to begin. A very 
earnest feeling in favour of Mr. M 's coming 


was ye Some ired the 
work to begin as y as October 1, while others 
referred to e it till Jaduary 1, as Mr. 


oody could then remain for a longer time. No 
decision, however, was arrived at, as Mr. Moody 
said that all he desired was to learn how the 
brethren felt. He wishes to spend three months 
in study, as so much of his preaching had been re- 
ported that he feels it to be imperative to take this 
time to prepare for his next season’s work. He 
withheld his decision as to the time, but & will 
probably be January 1.— Weekly News. 

—— —— 41 By opened = 
London-atreet Con i Chu Basingsto 8, 
on the 3rd inst, by a service of sacred music. A 
choice selection was od by Professor J. E. 


Vernham, of London. on sang 
several hymns. The Rev. John Flower read the 
scriptures and offered prayer, and the pastor, Rev. 


J. K Flower, M. A., delivered an address on the wor- 
ship of God. The service was largely atten 
was in the highest degree interesting 
successful, The organ, which is very chastely 
decorated, occupies an apse behind the pulpit, and 
is an instrument of great sweetness and power. It 
has seventeen and 665 pipes. Cost 285“. 
Built by Mesars, wn and „ of 324, Ken- 
nington-read, S. K In connection with this move- 
ment considerable improvements have been effected 
ata further cost of about 70“, comprising a new 
platform and pulpit, in 222 of very hand- 
some design. Towards the total outlay about 250/. 


are ised . 

2 D os the 
ear, 

—. — 1 2— show an increase of 

5,167 in the number of communicants during the 

year, and of 3,009/. in the amount of the collec- 

tions. The following are the totals :—Churches, 


1,098 ; . and stations, 1,212; 
ministers, ; deacons, 3,739; 


; preac ’ 
106,742 ; probationers, 6,205; chil- 
urohes, 49,444; received into mem- 


Sunday 763 
total of Sunday -sohool members, 174, 148; hearers, 
270,065. Finances: — Pew- rents 21,0811 19s, 10d., 
min collections, 57, 296“ 19s, 10d. ; missions, 
6,004. 88. 3d. ; the poor, 2,660. 158. 3d.; liquida- 
tion of chapel debt, 42,056 7s. 4d. ; miscellaneous, 
24,8531. 6s. total collections, 154,043. 17s. ; pre- 
sent amount of chapel debt, 205,7414 5a. 3d. A 
gratifying feature in the increase in the number of 
members is that it took place throughout the whole 
denomination, every monthly meeting and pres- 
bytery sharing in it. 
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Correspondence, 


— — 


ON SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, — The interest which every Nonconformist 
should feel in University College, London, makes 
me wish to make known to your readers the 
valuable peculiarity in the school connected with 
that college. In that large school of six hundred 
and more boys, discipline and good behaviour are 
kept without any punishment whatever. In some 
schools when a boy has been idle, or has done 
wrong, he is caned and thus made to look on the 
master as an enemy; or he is imprisoned, and 
kept from play, and thus injured in his health and 
spirits; or he has an extra lesson imposed upon 
him, and thus made to think his lessons an evil. 
But in this school, by the wise arrangement of Mr. 
Horton, the vice-master, all such punishments are 
unknown, In their place, if a boy does wrong, 
the fact is recorded on a slip of paper, which he 
carries hometo his parents, or is sent to his parent, 
and which he brings back next morning to the 
master, with the parent’s signature to it, as a proof 
that he has seen it. What the parent says or does 
to the boy the master never inquires or hears. 
We may suppose that the parent expresses pain at 
hearing of the boy’s fault, and the boy is sorry to 
cause pain to his parent. But such is the effect of 
this magical slip of paper that this large number of 
boys meet in classes and in the play-ground, and 
all behave well. It is the only threat which hangs 
over the boy's head, and it is very rarely called 
into use. A single anecdote which came to my 
knowledge will explain better than words the 
healthy moral tone which now for these six or 
eight years has prevailed in the schoo/“under this 
gentle discipline. A boy of my acquéintance was 
describing to a younger sister one of the require- 
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ments of the school. I would not do it,” said 
the little girl, I would de naughty.“ No, you 
would not be naughty if you were at our school,” 
answered the boy. 

It would be well that this mode of upholding 
discipline should be known and copied in every 
day-school in the kingdom. 

Yours, &., 
SAMUEL SHARPE. 

32, Highbury-place, Aug. 2, 1876. 


TURKS AND CHRISTIANS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—As so much misplaced sympathy is ex- 
hibited in England for the revolted subjects of the 
Porte, merely because they assume the name of 
Christians, you will perhaps allow me, very briefly, 
to set forth the religious state of the contending 
parties, in order that your readers may judge for 
themselves which of the two is most entitled to be 
called after the holy name of the Divine messenger. 

For many years past the emissaries of a large 
and powerful secret society, the Muscovite Jesuits, 
have swarmed the now disaffected provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire. Under the pretence of establish- 
ing schools, they have preached a political propa- 
ganda, and incited the ignorant populations to 
rebellion against their sovereign. They have used 
every effort to impress on these Slav and B 
converts the belief that the Czar is their actual, 
spiritual, and rightful temporal head. The standard 
book in these schools is prepared by the authority 
of the Russian Government, and is a sort of 
catechism, one portion of which—question No. 17 
—asks, — 

‘What are the supernaturally revealed motives 
for the worsbip of the Emperor?“ 

Answer.—The Emperor is the vice-gerent of God 
to execute the Divine commands ; disobedience to 
the Emperor is identified with disobedience to God 
himself. God will reward us in this world for the 
worship and obedience we render the Emperor, and 
punish us severely to all eternity if we neglect to 
worship him. 

This, then, is the religion of the Russo-Greek 
Church, exhortinga man to be worshipped as God 
a dark and abominable idolatry, an invention of 
hell and Satan to drown men in perdition, a league 
with death, and a covenant with everlasting dam- 
nation. 

And it is to support the believers of this blasphe- 
mous creed, the falee, cruel, and villanous wretches 
of Montenegro and Servia, who thus impiously pay 
Divine honours to a sinful man, that certain journals 
are now raising their hideous yell of pretended 
sympathy. As to Christianity, these bloodthirsty 
scoundrels profess it only in name, while they, and 
all their champions, degrade the Divine creed of 
Jesus by pretending to believe in it. 

Now compare this Church of Beelzebub with the 
sublime, spiritual faith of Islam, in which the 
Eternal is worshipped without the aid of priests, 
images, pictures, or ceremonials, in which Christ is 
reverenced far more than he is by his professed 
followers, and in which the Holy Spirit is symbol- 
ised by the Crescent, to which every true Islamite 
pays homage. Contrast the universal adoration 
paid toGod in Moslem lands, with the well-bred 
scepticism so largely prevailing in England—with 
the atheism of France, the materialism of Germany, 
the Popish superstition of Spain. 

Amongst Mohammedans such a thing as unbelief 
is unknown. Amongst them anyone who derided 
the name of Christ would be in danger of death. 

In all the social relations of life Mohammedans 
are an example to Christians. Rather, far rather, 
would I trust the word of an Osmanli or Arab than 
that of the modern English business man. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. STOYLES SANDERS. 
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sixteen per cent. per annum, absorbs 
leaving a balance of 25,716/. to be 
the next account. The liabilities on 
and it accounts and acceptances 
are 23,881, 9491., i 23, 209, 4891. at the same 


; while on the credit side, the cash 
on hand and at call amounts to 5,107,363/., agai 
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and bills discounted, &., 17, 960,831“. 
92,0962, on the 30th June, 1875. The 
investments in t and other securities 
are now 2,729,007/., as compared with 2, 103,918/. 
last year, 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 


House of Commons, Tuesday Night. 

The Session of 1876-is just now in the throes of 
dissolution; if such a figure of speech be permis- 
sible to describe a phenomenon which is an ex- 
ceedingly dull and unemotional proceeding. With 
the commencement of the present week the exodus 
of members has been very marked, and though so 
many as 150 might by hard whipping be sum- 
moned up for a division, the average attendance in 
the House is much nearer forty. There yet stands 
in the way of the prorogation a notice of motion, 
given this evening by Mr. Evelyn Ashley, to recur 
to the question of the atrocities in Bulgaria; with 
especial reference to the singular lack of «informa- 
tion which the Government have shown themselves 
possessed of through the medium of the Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. There also awaits us a 
debate on the Indian Budget, the consideration of 
the Lords’ amendments to the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, and the debate on the Extradition Treaty. 

This last is a matter which even Sir William 
Harcourt is beginning to regard with dolorous 
looks, and to speak of with a melancholy tone. 
For many weeks the hon. and learned gentleman, 
having doubtless carefully gone through the autho- 
rities on the subject, as they are to be found in the 
well-stocked library of the House, has had a speech 
It would be a pity that so much 
learning and erudition should be absolutely wasted ; 
but it is also deplorable to contemplate the speo- 
tacle of delivering the speech in a House of thirty 
members, including the whips. Moreover, all the 
freshness has been taken out of the topic by the 
circumstance that it has been fully debated in the 
House of Lords, by authorities second only to Sir 
Willism Harcourt. This is very hard, and there 
is no doubt that the bon. and learned member for 
Oxford would, if he could with any decency, with 
draw from the position he has taken up in view of 
this question, and would pair for the remainder of the 
session, leaving extradition to look after itself. 
But he has obtained such prominence for the 
debate, and has so persistently, in earlier stages of 
the session, pressed upon Mr. Disraeli the necessity 
of finding a day for discussing it, that he cannot 
now retire and must needs make his speech. 

The Indian Budget is to be brought forward on 
Thursday—a fact which is a striking commentary 
on the promise given in the earlier part of the ses- 
sion that it should have some chance of full dis- 
cussion. As it is, Mr. Fawcett will certainly have 
a speech to deliver; Mr. Grant Duff is hanging 
about in a manner that presages a disquisition, and 
Sir George Campbell will certainly not miss an 
opportunity of descanting on an Indian topic. Per- 
haps, too, Sir Ceorge Balfour may have a speech to 
deliver; though that hon. gentleman has of late 
shown himself much chastened in spirit, and bows 
with sad humility to the fiat the House has de- 
cidedly issued, that it will not hear him on any 
subject whatsoever. 


The debate on the atrocities in Bulgaria, and on 
the position of Sir Henry Elliot and the Government 
towards them, is, notwithstanding the late period 
of the session, likely to prove more lively than any 
of the topics mentioned above. The subject isone 
which has stirred the House of Commons, or 
rather the Liberal side of the House of Commons, 
very deeply. Whilst on tbe Conservative side 
abstention from debate, or indulgence in such 
lame speeches as was made by Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, showed that the community of 
feeling on this subject is not absolutely 
divided by the floor of the House of Commons. 
As was indicated last night by the speech of the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
Government have abandoned the réie of incre- 
dulity, and, if Mr. Disraeli interposes in the 
coming debate, it is probable that he will no longer 
pose as a political Thomas Didymus. In fact, I 
should not wonder if the right hon. gentleman, by 
one of those somersaults for which he is famous, 
should inform the House that he has always very 
deeply felt the enormity of the excesses committed 
by the Turkish forces, and that he cannot under. 
stand how it is Sir Henry Elliot has not been more 
active in protest'ng against them. 

In fact, something of this new attitude was 
shown Jast night by Mr. Bourke, ia the course of 
the rambling and hesitating speech he made in the 
debate suddenly opened by Mr. Anderson. Mr. 
Bourke said, and pledged his honour for the truth 
of his statement, that of all men on the face of the 
earth there was no one who had been more deeply 
grieved by these atrocities than had Mr. Disraeli. 


Regarded as an argument, that was surely an un- 


fortunate statement. If Mr. Disraeli has been so 
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dered it necessary for Mr. Boarke in the same 
breath to defend him from the charge of levity? 
The House of Commons, however, very soon forgets, 
and if the session were long enough it would be 
quite open to Mr. Disraeli, in spite of people with 
such inconvenient memories as Mr. Lowe, to talk 
Parliament and the country into the belief that he 
had from the first viewed with indignation and 
anger these horrible acts, which, when recorded by 
the correspondent of the Daily News, he scornfully 
denounces as certainly being ‘‘ exaggerations,” and 
not improbably fabrications. 

The House of Commons was at its best last night 
in this brief debate, as it often is under similar cir- 
cumstances. There is an inexhaustible force of 
good debati®g power in the House of Commons, 
which is often swamped by the arrangements made 
for set debate. Compared, for example, with the 
debate of Monday last on the Eastern Question, 
and setting aside Mr. Gladstone’s speech, which 
hed a value of its own, I should say that the 
debate of last night was infinitely superior. Hon. 
members had not had time to load themselves with 
trite observations and extracts from encyclopedias. 
The consequence was, that the subject being put before 
them by Mr. Anderson, in a speech which was, I 
suppose, the only one prepared for the oocasion, 
member after member got up, and in a few simple and 


showed himself to great advantage. He 
is notoriously at his worst when placed in a posi- 
tion where he has to open, or to close, a momentous 
debate. He “hums” and babs and jogs along 
till he gets his voice into the sing-song cadence, 
which carries him through with safety perhaps, bat 
with great pain to his audience. Last night he did 
not speak for more than ten minutes, and I never 
heard him speak with greater ease, or with more 
effect. He had something to say, and he said it 
freely, tersely, and to the point. 

The Education Bill is already, as far as the House 
of Commons is concerned, a thing of the past, 
having been read a third time on Saturday. Its 
last phase was marked by a scene which puts in the 
shade even that which arose upon the acceptance 
by the Government of Mr. Pell's clause. The 
god out of the machine in this case was Lord 
Robert Montagu, who moved a resolution which 
practically made compulsory the 25th Clause of the 
Act of 1870. Lord Sandon, warned by the trouble 
that had arisen on the Pell Clause, showed a dis- 
position to evade this; promptly following Lord 
Robert Montagu, and, whilst with constitational 
urbanity, acknowledging that he had put his 
finger on a blot,” begged him not to persist in 
the motion. On the instant, a coalition was formed 
between the Irish Catholic members and the 
Tories below the gangway, and it became clear 
that, if the noble lord's amendment were opposed, 
it would be at the expense of a defeat of the 
Government. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cheerfully acoepted this opinion, and throwing over 
Lord Sandon, as Mr. Disraeli has occasionally 
thrown him over, adopted the amendment, which 
has, in spirit, been added to the bill. 


THE EDUCATION ACTS. 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


ragged schools, and 

with .I 
arose. Mr. MacG presented a 
the children who have been sent 


the ratepayers the Greenwich division, 
announcing that it is not his intention to offer 
himeelf for re-election as one of the members of 
617. . Danby Se ' 

. Henry ymour has issued an address 
as a candidate for the Westminster division. He 
is convinced that we, as a commercial and mercan- 
tile community in competition with the whole 
world, can only maintain our position by a thorough 
8 of national education; but he does not 
that the —— for the education of the 


The Roman Catholic vote of London is about 
to be thoroughly organi or rpose 
e opt. tation of Catholic inte- 
rests on the various Boards. 


Go ren. —The first election of a School Board 
for Gloucester took on Thursday. There were 
fourteen candidates for the nine seats. Five were put 
forward as Church candidates, and five as 
to undenominational teaching ; there were four 
other candidates. The polling resulted in the 
return of four out of the Church five, three out of 
the undenominational five, and two out of the 
ind candidates. 

National for the Promotion of the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Esta- 
blished Church has received a donation of 500 
Gate an on ion of the City of London. 
Surely this t of Corporation money to an 
— 1 institution is hardly justiflable 
@: consistent with the usual policy of the Court of 
Common Council.] 


THE TURKISH ATROCITIES IN 
BULGARIA. 


The Daily News of Monday publishes the follow- 
important telegrams from its correspondent, 
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afterwards remain in the power 
testify to any fact not convenient to th 
The ission may find burnt villages, but they 
will find plenty of people who will be ready to de- 
clare that they were i t vi 

else they are told. Why the very existence of the 
Turkish Ewpire has for 

and success in hoodwinkip 
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war which the Turks do not want known, 
on condition of making itself responsible for the 
lives and fortunes of every witness examined. 
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BOARD, K.., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURRS. 


10, II, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Drawi — 1— Bathroom. rr Mr. BURR'GS 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS — his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 


Various parts of London charge 


TO TOURISTS. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF TRACTS AND 
SMALL BOOKS, 
; 1 
WELSH, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN, 
And other languages, may be found at the Depositories of 
THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
Lon von 
65, r. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, & 164, PICCADILLY 


Where they may be obtaived for gratuitous distribution 
at reduced prices. 


— — — = 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Head Mester — Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, MA., Lond. 
Second Master—THOS. POWELL, EA., M. A., Jesus Coll., 


rA 
re wi 
ype en ey FA ils. 1 
t is endowed with SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £15 
to £40 per annum, and a JUNIOR SCHOOL forms part of 
Full go rey dc be obtained of the Becre- 
tary, Mr. EDWARD BAYLY, College, Taunton. 
UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


ParinciraALs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
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„ Joux BLOCKLEY, 
„ Herr Lours Dian. 


. Prof. W. H. Mon x, King’s Coll. 


. E. C. Minus, Esq. 
jes Rev J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 
and Particulars on application to Tun PainciPars. 


IVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 
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21. 
For Principal, Mr. JOHN 
STEWART. 8 


32 COUNTY SCHOOL COMPANY 
* (Limited) 


Aunual Fee £36 2 £12 per (nelusive). 
run 1876 
inclusive) 
Apply to Secretary, Mr. M. Sharman, Solicitor, Bedford. 
A PARK COLLEGE, 
near . Established 1848, THOS. WYLES, 
F. G 8. Director. A Pestalossian School for Little Boys. 
HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOO 


MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMB 
ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 


Principale—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and 
Misses CON 


is ar ee — 


3 ' 

The pals having resided for some time abroad are 
enabled 70 ensure do the pupils the a 
[Sars 
nusual interest is attached to the study of ; 
combipation of the Theory with the Session ant be ewe 


thon to 

‘References tu well-known 

* Congregational ministers and 
3 and names of referees, apply to the 


ri 
MICHAELMAS TERN will begia Non vay, Sept. 18. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principale—The Misses HOWARD. 


1 VALE ACADEM Y, 

RAMSGATE. Established 1857. a 

inci . M. JACKSON, assisted by Graduates an 
Principal—Mr by 


The advantages of this establishment are—a most healthy 
locality, liberal board, high-class education, moderate terms. 

Pupils are now be ng entered for the next term. 
Avan ICAL INSTITUTION, 

ITONDONDERRY. 

r J. CHINNOCK, MA. (Branch I.), 
LL.B. (London), late Head-Master of the School for Sons 
of Missionaries, Blackheath. 


rs of school arrangements, 
tment can be had on applica- 
on one of the most beautiful 


Forty-eight of Mr. Chinnock’s pupils have passed the 
Oxford’ and Cambridge Locel Esaminations, fourtemn of 
whom were senior candidates. Of these si 
honours, Nine of his pupils bave passed the London 


number of PUPILS to Board and Educate. The course of 
instruction includes the subjects required for the University 
Local Examinations. The year is divided into Three Terms. 
The Principal is assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters 
in the various subjects of study. Particulars as to fees and 
references on application. 


The WINTER TERM will commence Err. 21. 
PRING HILL COLLEGE 


BIRMINGHAM. 
The approaching SESSION of this College will commence 
in SerTemBeR NEXT. Two Exhibitions of the + ive 


ADAME MESSING-LINICKE (successor to 


Mrs. Pechey, has REMOVED from West Grove 
N. althemstow, to REINHARDT HOUSE, 105, 
EARL’8-COURT-ROAD, KENSINGTON, end continues 
to RECKIVE « limited number of YOUNG LADIES to 
Educate, to whom she offers class ish i 


with superior advantages for acquirement of Foreign 
Lapguages and —Terms and references to 
Parents of Pu of position in London and the 
North, on a — 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, Eo. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT (May, 1876). 


2,154 Policies issued for ... iio * ... £436,700 
New Annual [necme * — * 13,054 
21,151 Policies in force for ... — — — 8,724,432 
Annual Premium Income ... 116,753 

305 Death Claims, Matured Policies, and Bonuses 54,959 
Laid by in the year... a * he 39,567 
Amount of Accumulated Funde — 439,842 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 21 years, 1} per cent. per 
8— Entrants in 1876 participate in the Eighth Division 


SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1845. 
LIFE ASSURANCE in branch. 
ADVANCES to ASSURERS in ENGLAND. 
ENDOWMENTS for EDUCATION or a GIVEN AGE. 
Offices: 48, St. James’s Street, S. W.; and 
122, Cannon Street, City. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocos of the Finest Quality, with 
The Faculty ~~ it “the wont tritious, perfect! 

pronounce most nutritious, y 

digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invatids and Children. 2 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without , Spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps in all climates, and is four times the strength 
of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., aad 
ta reality chea 


might be 
Egyptian Credit,” in four gots -I, intrusion ; 


. 2; Halt-yearly, I.; Quar- 
’ Ala. 


to state that in future a Notice will 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tun NomCONPORMIGT are 


as follows : 
EAA ATT, ARs 1 0 
Fach eee 06 
For Situations Wanted, five lines 2 0 
9 Servant, Ce 2 0 

There are, on an average, eight words in « line. 


Leb Paos.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


great growing movement, 

Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 

„the Nonconroratst has become a very 
jum for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 
A Liberal mmr Yoo: a Series for Educational and 

Advertisements. 


Tun Nonconrormmist is registered for transmis 
abroad. 
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SUMMARY. 


Nor till Saturday afternoon was Lord San- 
don’s Education Bill read a third time and 
in the House of Commons—the further 
elay in forwarding the measure being due to 
the infatuation the Government. As re- 
ported elsewhere, Lord Hartington’s amend- 
ment occupied a considerable part of Thursday 
evening, and was — 5 by a majority of 
sixty-two {152 to 120 votes). It was not till 
about ten o'clock that the report of amendments 
| was considered, and there was then an unpre- 
cedented scene. Lord Robert Montagu moved 
a new amendment on Clause 14, which Lord 
— — 
xchequer subsequently i er 
the stimulus of Irish densest. Ths astonished 
Opposition then commenced a determined 
struggle, which lasted till half-past four on 
Friday, when Sir Stafford Northoote gave 
way. How, at the subsequent morning 
2 on that day, the power of paying 
the fees of indigent children was trans- 
ferred from school boards to ians, 
and the celebrated 25th Olause of Act of 
1870 was almost in a moment, and 
without a division ; and how on the third read- 
ing on Saturday, Mr. Richard moved the rejeo - 
tion of the bill, and was defeated by a majority 
of 73 (119 to 46 votes)—is described in detail in 
another column. e bill, which the hon. 
| member for Merthyr forcibly described as one 
of the worst, most unjust, most reactionary, 
and most tyrannical bills that had been 
brought forward in this country since Lord 
Bolingbroke introduced his Schism Bill in the 
reign of Queen Anne,” and which even Mr. 
W. E. Forster could not in its final ctage sup- 
port with his vote, has now found a 
secure haven in the 4 House. 

The courte taken by the Government, amount- 
ing to a breach of faith, and the adoption of 
tactics which can only be described as disre- 
putable, has E delayed the session, which 
can hardly brought to a close before to- 
morrow week. On wy Aye Appropriation 
Bill was brought in, and A pellate Juris- 
— — K in committee. 

uesday it passed that stage. 

The Commons have et to deal with the 
Lords’ amendments to the Merchant Shipping 
Bill; relative to which Mr. Plimsoll may have 
something to say by way of protest. This day, 
despite Mr. Butt’s protest, is given up to the 
Government, and the various continuance bills, 
and other perfunc legislation, will now be 
passed by the aid of the score or two of Minis- 
terial officials, whose duty it is to be within 
call, and to vote. The sesvion began with a 
discussion on the Suez Canal purchase, and 
some six months later—the 15 having 
been ingeniously staved off till it has become 
an — — have had a hurried debate 
on Mr. Cave’s mission, which Mr. Lowe, with 
his usual pungency, described as a drame, which 
“The Decline and Fall of 
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2, inquisition ; 3, suppresion; and 4, repudia- 
tion. During the interval events have 12 
ceeded apace, and our Canal investment and the 
Khedive's finances cease to command general 
attention. 

The news from Servia is becoming increa- 
singly unfavourable to Prince Milan and his 
forces. The Turks under Abdul Kerim Pasha, 
who, it appears, is advised by the Hun n 
General pka, are now acting on the - 
sive. After two days’ fighting they have taken 
Kujezevatz or Gurgusovatz, which is the key 
to the Timok Valley, by which they may advance 
far into Servian territory. Though the defenders 
of the place retreated in good order and without 
serious losses, the fate of Kujazevatz involves 
that of Saitechar. Oonsequently, the vastly 
superior forces of Ahmed Eyoub and Osman 
Pasha will be able to drive back the weak 
armies of Generals Tchernayeffand Leschj anin. 
With the loss of the two strong places referred 
to above—the fate of one of them ie already 
decided—the struggle, as the Dai/y News ro- 
marks, must change ite character. If the 
ro by which = 2 must eee were 
well guarded an © progress o enemy 
vigorously opposed, there are defiles 
without number in which they would be en- 
tangled, and where they would suffer immense 
loss. It is impossible, however, to foresee how 
far the natural course of mili events may 
be affected by political action within and with- 
out the Principality.” 

It is not surprising to find that wherever the 
iced gap yp Bone “2 desert. 2 porihey 
tion of eac rvian u * 
march men, women, — 4 children—flee in 
terror. Unhappily there is too much reason for 
their dismay, as the information published in 
the Daily News of Monday, and commented on 
with so much spirit the same evening, by suc- 
cessive speakers in the House of mon, 
abundantly shows. Those „in their ou- 
mulative force, might be regarded as a national 
protest, not only against the cruel barbarities of 
the Ottoman forces and their rufflanly allies, 
but against the Jaissez-faire policy of the 
Government, in a matter which concerns our 
common humanity. Gan anything be more 
revolting and degrading than the facts pub- 
lished on Monday as to the horrible condition 
of the Bulgarian villages where the recent 
massacres were perpetrated? These atrocities 
have aroused a frenzy of indignation through- 
out Russia, and if the interposes, to demand 
a cessation of the unequal conflict in Servia 
before the bloodthirsty Turks have advanced 
far into that country, British opinion is not 
likely to condemn him. 

The Daily Telegraph of Monday publishes an 
instalment of the despatches received from Mr. 
Stanley, the African explorer, after a year's 
anxious silence. The present despatches re- 
count the adventures of the intrepid traveller 
on his return journey from King Mtesa’s, and 
also incidentally complete the ciroumnavigation 
of the Victorian e. Those which are to 
come will tell of his third voyage across the 
great Niyanza to Uganda; of his extraordi 
march, at the head of a force lent by the King 
through Kabba Rega’s country to Albert, 
together with all the remarkable discoveries made 
upon that journey; while the o»ncluding letters 
bring the Expedition safely down through Ka- 


ragwe to within a fortnight’s march o Ui. be 


which well-known spot we doubt not 
Stanley reached in excellent order, early in 
June of this present year.” By the treachery 
of the natives on the shores of the Nyanza 
Laka, or rather of the inhabitants of one of the 
large islands, the New African Expedition 
almost came to an end. Mr. Stanley and his 
eleven negroes narrowly escaped massacre, and 
subsequently the Lady Alice was nearly lost in 
4 — 12 e he has I 
„and his several voy are said to 
have — acoomplished at he test of a single 
bale of cloth; though not, we are sorry to say, 
without a fatal use of powder and shot. Mr. 
Stanley isa daring explorer, but he is not a 
Livingstone in his moral attributes. : 

The brilliant bank holiday of Monday was 
happily sbent by hundreds of thousands of the 
population ; cut a deplorabie collision between 
tao excursion trains, on the Somerset . and 
Dorset railway, in the eveniug, led to tae loss 
of fourteen lives. 

20-day is the twenty second sitting of the 
coroner’s jury in the Bravo case, in which public 
interest continues unabated. 


ee — — — 


TURKISH SUCCESSES AND TURKISH 
ATROCITIES. 


BRAVELY and stubbornly as the Serv are 
defending their country against the Turks, it is 


to be feared that they are scant of those re- 
sources the want of which is a well-nigh infal- 


lible presage of ultimate defeat. The evacua- 


nary | The probability that it may = ty 
¢ 


tion of Kujajevatz is the first of those calami- 
ties which somewhat distinctly point forward 
to a series of similar misfortunes ending in 
ruin. Perhaps, whatever our sym may 
be, it is best that affairs should take this 
course. It is more likely to hasten the con- 
joint mediation of the European Powers; for it 
seems certain that they cannot long stand by 
aud witness unmoved what is now takiog 

within the frontiers of Servia. The 

rks do not make war as other E 


war require. It does not pro- 

purpose by devastating the country, 

2 ek a 
peasants, outraging their 

putting indiscriminately to the sword unarmed 

nbabitants, whether to gratify brutal ons, 

or to strike terror upon wide districts 


infamous reputation, almost as frightful in its 


of the frightful — 4 
upon = neighbourh — a Turkish 
army es its a er oor — 
dente of the London daily — 
— Ty —— t ia a wy - to 
uro t is partioularly a scandal to Great 
Britain, who reckons Turkey as one of its allies 
a who, n 87 AA 
— lends m — 
barbarous Power. 
We hope the time is come, or, at any rate, is 
close at hand, when the Powers will 
deem it appropriate for mediation between the 
two com te. It is * vw that, under 
exigting circumstances and with such prospects 
as are — before them, the Servians will rejeot 
the er of it. They might protract a 
for some months to come, as the Carliste 
did in in, but it would be to the utter ru 
of the Principality. On the other hand, the 
Turks have not es obtain 22 a Come 
superiority as to induce to 6 | 
diplomatic intervention of Europe for bein 
the contest to u close. The scale of victory 
it is true, turned in their favour; but, even sup- 
posing that they could prosecute their enter- 


so without undermining the strength, such as 
yet — es Are 1 
urope. The seeds o are quickening in 
of the Saiten dominions. ‘The 


drawn from it, leaving it and 


orgapise itself is fading 


day. The 


reigning dynasty is fast osing its hold 
upon the lo alty of its subjects. It 
is not unlikely that the men who guide 
the public affairs of the Empire would 


glad to concede much, in ord 
relieve it of the frightful strain which is now 
pressing upon its energies. The course and 
tendency of events on both sides appear to 
demand a determined effort to put a close to the 
struggle, or, at all events, to q — the 
belligerents an armistice of sufficient duration 
to admit of some t settlement 
agreed upon, which would give 

preventing a repetition of the ecandal to which 
Turkish 4 e has given rise more than 
once. 

The investigation of the Bulgarian atrocities 
(to which those committed in Bosnia and Servia 
have now to be added) will have the effect, we 
trust, of ing forward the decision of the 
Powers. t investigation has already brought 
to light a mass of facts the contemplation of 
which may well chill the blood with horror, and, 
as the Times puts it, There can be little doubt 
that we are on the verge of revelations 
su ing anything that the imagination of 
civili men could have conceived. The 
barbarities of Tartar conquerors, the wild 
and seuseless destruction of human life 
which modern students of history have been 
disposed to look upon as fabulous, find à parallel 
in the deeds perpetrated within the last few 
weeks, at a few days’ journey from our shores. 
In our own age we must turn to Ashantee or 
Dahomey for anything similar to the ghastly 


tacle now presented by a Turkish province. . 
Bron Mr. g, commissioned by Ar Henry 
Elliot to inquire on the spot into the facts of the 
| case, says, Till I have visited the villages I 


in man Barran, a reformer of and 
was 


prise to a triumphant issue, they could not do 


order to |‘si 


© er „ Allen — | 
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Baring 
tion comes official, — 
wonder where 
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‘| 
REE 


5 
55 


22 


of some professed Liberals at the 

tion, Mr. Edward Baines was thrown out, and 
two Conservatives returned, in conjunction with 
At a meeting of the Liberal committees Alder- 


rotire, 

to be 

—between repre- 
sentativ . Jackson. 
The that, at firat 
sight, 1 secured two 
seats out ; but 
ee position 
while — 2 to fresh 


completely effaced 

by a bare majority a 
the borough. A 

Alderman Barran 


more incompetent to carry on the vo 
business of he coun * Is it in favour of an 
educational system which will drive the 
of the rural parishes into sectarian 
which they will breathe only an atmosphere of 
sacerdotalism ? Does it wish to support 
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an unmistakeable * aii a n 

vigorous, and a j ome, A 
pellag of humani ; abreod, it will return Mr, 
Barran, not merely by a sufficient, but by a 
triumphant majority. 


— 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Dysentery has begun to ravage Tchernayeff's 
5 


Bulgarians who were imprisoned at 
1 beg have been set at liberty. 
to be present at the reheareal of 
gner’s operas, the King of Bavaria left 
Manich on Saturday for Bayreuth. 

The German and French Ambassadors have oom- 
satisfaction obtained b 


nat.ons at Salonica. 

The Russian Society for Tending the Wounded 
have determined to send 23 surgeons, 15 nuns, and 
200 beds to Servia. Nine surgeons have just been 


a by private persons. 
resident Asi bas ed the Sundry Civil 
riation Bill, and the House of Seperate: 
ves has extended the temporary appropriations 

until the 10th of August. 

House of Representatives at Washington bas 
the amendment to the Constitution pro- 
of public funds for sectarian pur- 


an control over public schools. 

of a life senator in the room of M. 
is fixed the 

M. Dufaure will be elected with- 
Senate is then expected to 


igence has been received announcing the 


Intell 
loss, with all hands, of the iron ship Geltwood, 


which left Liverpool for Melbourne on the 23rd of 
March. She was a new vessel, and it was her first 


voyage. 

The followin are the words which the Emperor 
of Russia is to have recently addressed to the 
new Turkish ambassador at St. Petersburg :—‘‘ The 
atrocities in Bulgaria have ived Turkey of the 
sympathy of Europe. however, act in a 
i towards Turkey, if she treats the 

Crans Heatruo.—lIt is reported, says a 
telegram, that the health of the Emperor of 
is suffering in consequence of . — 
pressure put upon him by the Press 


— 


rious 
e decided to wait for 
TN 

A m " 
his brothers called to the succession one after 
another till an and willing sovereign be raised 


Titeruture. 


FREEMAN'S NORMAN CONOUEST.“ 


It would be saying little to pronounce this 
* of the Norman Conquest, of which the 
volume before us is the concluding portion, the 

test work on its subject which we possess, 
or it is, in fact, the only one which can be 
regarded as giving us a complete and trust- 
worthy record of the important period with 
which it is — Englishmen may, thanks 
not less to the -sightedness and honesty of 
Mr. Freeman than to his untiring industry and 
exhaustive research, form a correct idea of 
events which have largely determined the 
national character and destiny. As our author 
well observes, William has not left the same 
mark on the story of the world as Alexander 
and Cesar, Oonstantine and Charles, but 
within the sphere over which his power 
extended his influence has not been less decided 
than theirs, and it has been more abiding. “ Of 
each of those lords of the world we may sa 
that the influence of his work has been — 
but his work itself has fallen in pieces. But 
within William’s island world, in the empire 
where he could be at once king and Ossar, not 
only has the influence of his work been eternal, 
bat his work itself abides.” To us, who are 
encircled on side by the results of his 
labours, and are living under institutions on 
which the effects of the Conquest may be 
everywhere traced, the interest of such a nar- 
rative cannot be exaggerated. It would scarcely 
be too much to say that it is set before us here 
with a fulness, a distinctness, an accuracy, and 
an impartiality which canrot be found in any 
history which we of any other period 
in our annals. e can only hope that Mr. 
Freeman may yet add to the immeasurable 
obligations under which he has laid his country- 
mon by filling up, as he hints he is desirous of 
doing, with more completeness that which he 
has given us in such admirable outline in the 
first volume, which may be considered as pre- 
liminary, and in the last, which is supple- 
mentary, both being in his view only provi- 
sional. But we hope also that there y 
be others who will a like work for other 
periods in a similar spirit. The difficulties will, 
of course, be greater, for the nearer we come to 
our own times, the more are our views of the 
men and deeds of the past coloured by our own 
prepossessions. But it should be possible for a 
man to tell the of the Oavaliers and 
Roundheads, and even of the Whigs and 
Jacobites, with as much fairness as Mr. Free- 
man has shown in describing the struggles of 
Normans and Saxons. It is very possible that 
a writer so impartial might meet severe cri- 
tioisms from both 1 But, after all, Eng- 
lishmen love truth, and a candid, honest, his- 
torian is much more likely to have abiding 


sage Soe Pfleger . Lp — accuracy to 
or tru ty prejudice. 
It is Mr. — as chosen the 


detter use de can tell us, without 
fear of contradiction, ‘‘ I can say in all honesty 
I have laboured truth, that I have never 
wilfully kept back any scrap of evidence, whether 
telling for or against my own conclusions, that 


her I have given every reader of mine the means 


5 extremely wholesome. Sold every, 
Sein One a see tog chats “Reston oe 
II, Curtam- road, Finsbury. * — 


a 


of coming, if he thinks good, to conclusions 
different my own”—that we believe his 
work will not only live, but will be the more 
valued, the more carefully it is examined and 
the better it is known. acaulay tells us that 
in writing his History he had his eye on the 
year 2,000 or rather 3,000, but unfortunately he 
was not eufficiently careful so to verify his state- 
mentsas tosecure that reputation for undeviating 
accuracy, which is essential to the highest fame 
to which the historian aspires. The fascination 
of his narrative, and the unique character of 
his style, will give his work a long lease of 
popularity, but it cannot hold the same posi- 
tion which a book like that before us must 
always occupy. 
truth, upon no merely external or 
adventitious helps for its reputation, but en- 
tirely on its own solid merit. In style it can- 
not pretend to the brilliancy of Macaulay, 
though the story is told in a clear and vivid 
manner which always maintains the attention 
of the reader. Its great value lies in its faithful 
representations of facte. We have followed the 
course of the story with uuflagging interest; we 
have been strongly attracted to several of the 
characters, and have felt that in some instances 
— and Harold themselves in particular 

ng examples) they have acquired u new life 
and individuality for us; we have been greatly 
instructed by the way in which the develop- 


* History of the Norman Conquest of England. 
EK. A. Faeemay. Vol. V.“ Tie Effects 4 ‘the con 
quest.” (Macmillan and Co.) 


Mr. Freeman's History, in 


ment of some of our institutions is traced, and 
in all we have recognised the hand of a master. 
But, after all, it is by the historic spirit of the 
author that we have been most strongly im- 
pressed. Mr. Freeman realises as compara- 
tively few do the ideal of an historian. He is 
far from being cold and passionless, but he is 
rigidly just. He has a warm admiration for 
Harold, but this does not prevent him from 
perceiving his defects, nor lead him to become 
a partisan against William, and indulge in de- 
preciation of the latter. We are far from saying 
that all his judgments are right, but they are 
all honest, based on a wide induction of the 
facts, and inspired by a strict regard to justice. 
If he errs, it is ina tendency which is very 
natural and pardonable in one whose own re- 
search has been so extended and conscientious, 
to treat superficiality and pretension with ex- 
cessive contempt. But on the other hand, no 
one is more willing to acknowledge and to praise 
in highest terms the labours of other genuine 
writers in is own field. His tribute to the 
merits of Professor Stubbs is as graceful as 
it is just, as heartily rendered as it 
has been honourably won. The two men 
bel to a new school, which has 
— to historic investigation the scientific 
temper, and the unwearied labour of the Ger. 
mans. The important work on Constitutional 
History, by Professor Stubbs, which Mr. Free- 
man, with becoming modesty, calls ‘‘ the greatest 
monument of English historical scholarship,” 
while he designates its author the master of 
English history,” and the noble work which is 
here completed, and whose merite we must not 
undervalue because of the chivalry which its 
author shows to another, are among the first- 
fruits of this industry. We only hope that the 
success of the book may be such as to show that 
such service is fully appreciated. 


The present volume is devoted to the three 
last of the Norman Kings, and their Apgevin 
successors, beginning with William Rufus and 
ending with Edward I. In the limited space which 
he has allowed himself for tbis period, it was not 
possible that the author could tell the story as 
fully as he has done when dealing with the 
events of the earlier time, more strictly belong- 
ing to his subject. But, even when compelled 
to be most brief, he never fails to present the 
actors and their deeds in a light which, if not 
actually new, is so striking as to have all the 
effects of novelty. Nowhere is this more 
marked than in the case of the Red King. The 

rtrait of William Rufus, as drawn ty our 

istorians, has been for the most part nothin 
better than a mere daub, done in colours suf- 
ficiently dark and strong. He is a rude, 
rough, brutal tyrant, with all his father’s 
violence and with little, if any, of his father’s 
ability, with fierce passions and monstrous 
vices, hardly relieved by a single virtue, Mr. 
Freeman does not conceal the more repulsive 
features of a character which, if we are to pass 
the most lenient judgment upon it, must be 
admitted to be of a low type, but he points out 
sume better attributes in it which have gene- 
rally been overlooked. He had such respect 
(reverence would be too strong a term to employ 
in relation to such a man) for the memory of 
his father that, while a robber of churches 
generally, he enriched those which the Oon- 
queror founded—as, for example, Battle 
Abbey and St. Stephen’s at Caen. Like the 
unjust judge, he feared not God, neither re- 
garded man, but, Mr. Freeman tells us. be 
fully understood and obeyed the laws of 
honour.” All who look back fondly to 


the — 8 of chivalry will be ually 
surpri and shocked to find ufus 
classed with Richard the Lion - hearted, 


so long held up to us as one of ite greatest 
heroes. Our author, indeed, does not mean so 
much to exalt our conception of Rufus as to 
reduce our estimate of the chivalrous temper 
when he tells us that bis personal character 
greatly helped the development of all those 
ideas which, for want of a better name, we may 
speak of as chivalrous.” The following pas- 
sage more fully expands his meaning. It gives 
a true picture of the chivalrous character as 
developed in men like Richard, and others of 
its favourite types, and though it is very diffe- 
rent from the creations of romance, is fully 
sustained by the facts of history. The stain- 
less honour, the noble consideration for others, 
the gentleness to weakness or misfortune which 
ws associated with and softened the cou 

in resistance to violence and wrong, are not the 
virtues of the historic chivalry, though we have 
been accustomed to aseribe them to it. A much 
more faithful representation is that which is 
give. in this sketch of Rufus,— 

The virtues of the Christian man, the virtues of the 
ruler ruling according to law, were of no account in his 
eyes. But the virtues of the knight, the gentleman 
and the soldier he could both bonour in others an 


ractise in his owa err Like otber chivalrous 
ings, he thought but lightly of the coronation oath 
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800 THE NONCONFORMIST. 
— every Border farmer or felt himself to | this striking object in hie range of vision, there is not 
be, 28 master. The ad be likely to a single allusion in his letters and poems. 
share in this individ ty, and, * of the] No: it was the dramatio instinct—the power 
overpowering influence of Chaucer, to oo a ret ing from one mood or mind to another, 
veins of tic thought and new methods of io b ; : f th 
ex „ And this is what ore and submerging in the swiftness of the move- 
forms of poetry like the short 1 or the fable | ment all personal traits, that made the great- 
had red in England, the Scottish poets had | ness of Burns—there is no over-refinement or 


4 
: 


. They were less ducile imitators than 
the English, but their work — — — 
was not so good as the after English work in same 
forms. 

1 this passage complete be- 
cause, apart from the point with which we are 
more particularly concerned, it is wise and dis- 
criminating; but we must, for consietency, set 
down this otber, specially noting the words 
put into italics :— 

One element, the element of the passion of love, had 
been on the whole absent from our poetry, since the 
Restoration. It was restored by Robert Buros, In 
his love we bear again, only with greater truth 
of natural feeling, the same music which in the age of 
Elizabeth enchanted the world. It was as a love-poet 
tbat he began 2 1 = — first 4 * — 
e 1786. But he was not only poe 
of love, but also of the new excitement about man. 
Himself poor, he sang the poor. Neither poverty nor 
low birth made a man the worse—the man was “a 
man for a’ that.” He did the same work in Scotland in 
1786 which Crabbe began in England in 1783, and 
Cowper in 1785, and it is worth remarking how the 
dates run er. Asin Cowper, so also in Barns, 
the further widening of human sympathies is shown in 
the new tenderness for animals, e birds, sheep, 
— and age "oT of ro and 4 — 

a n the 0 ros as in 0 
Wordsworth and Co — He carried on also the 


Oe. lite clemens of Scotch „but he mingled them with 
others specially Ragli he rattling fun of the 
“Jolly Beggars” and Tam o’Shanter” is united to 


a life-like painting of human character which is pecu- 
— English. A certain large gentleness of feeling often 
made hig wil into that true Aumour which ts more Lag- 
lish than Celtic, and the ‘passionate patbos of such 
poems as Mary in Heaven is connected with this 
vein of humour, and is also more English than Scotch. 
The special nationality of Scotch poetry is stronger 
in Burns than in any of his predecessors, but it is 
also mingled with a larger view of man than the mere! 
national one. Nor did he fail to on the Soo 
love of nature, though he shows the English influence 
in 8 description not for the love of nature 
alone, but as a background for human love. It was 


the ere of his and the weakness of his 
moral which e his and spoilt his life. 


Of the three men he had most but the ical 
motives he supplied us with 22 n 
plied by Cowper. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke does not seem to have 
distinct! a SS oe oe 
Scotland a Oeltio and a lowland or anti- 
Celtic people, t, though many of the 
elements which distinguish the two races have 
kindly met and become interblended in litera- 
ture, they may, nevertheless, for critical pur- 
poses, be clearly distinguished. And it is 
scarcely ible that he could have been un- 
happier in his illustration. Burns may have 
brought into Soottish literature qualities 
especially English,” but he certainly was not 
a Celt and illustrated as few of Celtic 
ualities in his poetry as any great Scotchman. 
t is well pointed out by Alexander Smith that 
he bad no love whatever of scenery fur its own 
sake, and certainly he showed none of that 
brooding melancholy, wedding iteelf with 
glamour and mystery, which is above all 
peculiar to the Celtic imagination, He was 
subject 14 = ions, of yor gt * ＋ is merely 
saying © was a an strong 
sions—but in his — amy itself there is no Gace 
of the langour, the mystic Heimweh, the 
longing for the unsealing of mysteries, and the 
far outlook into nature for answering voices 
there, which we humbly take it are essentially 
the secrets at once of the beauty and the 
unadaptibility of Celtic postry to modern 
times. Now, Burns was—though it seems 
paradoxical to say it—dramatio rather than 
lyrical, that is, he described a wide range of 
human experience and passion, and his own 
specific meditations and experiences onlv indi- 
rectly tinge his poetry. In Tannahill, for 
example, you see the opposite. If there was 
anything specifically Celtic in Burns we should 
say it was the large a of feeling 
which Mr. Stopford Brooks declares to be more 
English than Celtic. And when Mr. Stopford 
Brooke speaks of Celtic humour as the “ wit- 
tier and more rollicking,“ he must surely have 
been thinking of the acrobatic mental feats of 
the mercurial Professor Blackie in his efforts to 
found that much-needed Oeltic chair. That 
age in Alexander Smith’s sketch of Burns 
18 — good that we must quote it :— 
urns had to sweat in tho eye of 
about all he writes there is an . 
Although conversant with sunrises and sunsets, the 
processes of vegetation, and all the shows and forms of 
nature, he seldom or never describes these things for 
their own sakes ; they are always kept in subordina- 
tion to the centra] human interest. Burns cared little 
for the natural picturesque in itself—the moral plo- 
ee 
m mo 1 
he preferred a guarled & * waisted — 


The ridges of Arran haunt Ayrshire—Burns must daily 
have seen them from his door at Mossgiel—and yet, to 


“magic,” or unearthly fascination in him; 
and in all this he is the very antipodes of the 
Celtic poet. 


MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 
Hotrpay NuMBERS. 


To a certain extent most of the magazines this 
month have a somewhat holiday character, tempt- 
ing to some, tantalising to others. But of three we 
have holiday numbers.” It is curious to see what 
different ideas editors have of holiday numbers, 
for the three magazines before us resemble each 
other in very few respects. 

The Belgravia begins with Brighton out of the 
Season,” by Mr. Sala, who wishes to unburden 
his mind of some thoughts which have lain upon 
it.” Now there are people who say that Mr. Sala 
has no thoughts, but if they were to read this 
article they would find one or two. Mr. Sala has 
his thoughts, for instance, on bonnet shapes, 
eating and drinking, Rinkualism, and so on, and 
always sets them in a free-and-easy slapdash style 
which some persons have attempted to imitate, so 
good do they think it to be. But Mr. Sala is 
always readable, and we daresay was welcome in 
„Brighton out of the Season.” We have, after this, 
some half dozen tales, as tales go, really good in 
their way, Some are tragic, some are comic, some 
are not comic, Amongst the writers are Mr. 
Talbot, Mrs. Braddon, Mr. Sterry, Mrs. Hay, and 
Mr. Trollope. Yes, we could lie on the beach and 
get some rest in reading the holiday number of 
B ia. 

So of London Socicty, which first tells us How 
to enjoy the Seaside.” Well, there are people who 
need to be told this: hat anyone can see by spend- 
ing a day on the coast; but after all, this writer, 
although he has an uncommon degree of common- 
sense, does not say the one thing that needs to be 
said, and that is, Don’t think about enjoyment." 
Next we are taken to and shown by graphic pencil 
the ‘‘Sunny Rhineland.” “Railway Stations” 
furnish subject for a chatty article. This is not 
quite new, but it is good enough, — 

I remember a man saying how he had been travelling 


on the knifeboard of an omnibus with a Lord Chan. 
cellor. Some time ago, a commercial traveller was in 


a railway with a couple of dukes, Even in 
these phot o days be did not ise their 
likenesses. ere was a good deal of cheerful conver- 


sation. The Duke of A— got out at a railway station. 
“Do you know who that chap is!" quoth the com- 
mercial traveller to the Duke of B—. That,“ said 
the Duke of B—, was the Duke of A—.” Dear 
me!” said the commercial traveller, only think of 
his being so affable ta oads like you and me! It does 
not always follow that the great people will be found in 
the first-class carriages. A gentleman met the Bishop 
of C—.at a station. I suppose we sre both going 
down into the country,” he said; “ first-class, eh?’ 
* No, I'm not going first-class.” ‘‘ Well, I don’t mind 

second for once.” But,“ rejoined the prelate, 
‘I am third.” ‘‘Why-are you going third- 
class?” said his friend, with a puzzled look, “ Be- 
cause there's no fourth,“ was the answer. 


A capital paper is on the Spas of Central Wales,” 
and another on Having Nothing to Do.” Then 
there are half-a-dozen light tales, and thus this 
holiday number is made up. 

Next is the number of the London Magazine, the 
title of a onge great journal, as who does not know ? 
The idea in these pages is to tell the people what 
they all know, about Epping Forest, Weymouth, 
Cheltenham, Brighton, Hastings, Eastbourne, the 
Hog's Back, Scarborough and Whitby, Lancashire 
watering-places, &c. All is told in the commonest 
sub-editing style. There are one or two light tales 
of some small merit, but otherwise this magazine is 


slightly dull. 


The article in the Cornhill, ‘‘ When the Sea was 
Young,” can scarcely be written by anyone 
but the profound astronomer and attractive 
writer to whom the readers of this magazine have 
been indebted for so much. It isa fine specimen 
of the poetry of science. More than once, lately, 
has the fire of the poet been lit by the torch of 
science, but rarely in this manner. ‘‘ Carita” has 
reopened an old question in ethics, to which the 
feelings give one answer and the conscience 
another: the tale is carried on with power. Vir- 
ginibus Pueresque” touches perhaps a little too 
lightly on married life, but it amuses while it does 
not offend. Very good are the Japanese moral 
maxims to be found under their Japanese title: the 
old Greeks did not get beyond them. Mr. Leslie 
Stephens’ article on Wordsworth is slightly misty, 
and wants sharpness of definition, but it has accu- 


rate and careful thought, 


Aue. 9, 1876. 


“The Rev. Adam 
Cameron’s Visit to London is delightfully finished . 
Of how many could a similar tale be told ? 

Mr. Arthur Arnold writes of “ Russia in Europe 
in Fraser, stating that a storm is rising in Russia 
which the Czar will not be able to guide. Surely, 
however, somebody else may guide it. Mr. Froude 
draws a horrible picture of ‘‘Society in the 
[ast Days of the Roman Republic.” There are 
some wise suggestions of Mr. Roscoe on the Ex- 
tradition of Criminals.” Mr. Jefferies is again to 
the front on agricultare, this time treating on 
“High Pressure,” which seems to be very high 
indeed. The University of London is complimented 
for its decision with respect to Scottish education 
by Mr. Ramsay, which, it is thought, may be 
fraught with weighty consequences.” There is less 
in the paper on “‘ Ulster and its People” than we 
should have expected to find, and the specimens of 
Ulster humour are not particularly striking. Still 
we have, amongst others, the following .— 


A college professor, very dry, cold and formal in his 
style of address, was once preaching to a * 
gregation; and after the service was over an elder re- 
marked to a neighbour, ‘* Weel, it'll be afore tbat 
man maks the deil swat.” A native of the 2 
Down, in a dry season when not a drop of rain 
fallen for weeks to refresh the thirsty ground, was one 
day watching a cloud sailing calmly across Strangford 
Lough in the direction of his fields. However, it took 
another direction; thereupon he remarked, “ Aye, if 
ye were the poor-rate or the county-cess, ye wad a 

d'en us a call.“ A sailor from the same district had 

n all over the world, and, after twenty years’ 
absence, visited his native town, a little village on the 
sea-coast. ‘‘ Weel,” said he, “T hae seen mony toons 
in my time, and B is the only toon I ever saw that s 
finished!” Twenty years had wade no change in its 
appearance. An old minister was once visiting his 
hearers, and a humble farmer who had u 
lazy with his crop in the wet season. I hear, 
Jamie,“ said the minister, that ye are behind with 
our harvest.” ‘Oh! sir,” was the reply, “I hae got 

t all in except three wee stacks, and I leave them to the 
mercy of Providence.” In this a touch of the Celt came 
in The choice of a minister in a country — is often 
an affair of some contention as well as delay. There 
was a division in a congregation caused by the election 
of a mivister. The minority, to whom candidate 
was table, withdrew, and resolved to build a 
new meeting-house for themselves. A member of the 
majority was sceptical upon the point, and said, 
“They'll bae guy guid spectacles that'll see that 
hoose.” The taunt so eae pyle ope go that they 
actually carved the image of a spectacles on a 
stone fn the front of their church. A congregation 
was once looking out for a minister, and, after hearing 
a host of candidates with more or less popular gifts, 
their choice fell upon a “‘ strickit probationer,” whose 
election caused great surprise in the country. One of 
the hearers was afterwards asked by an eminent 
minister how the congregation could bare brought 
themselves to select such a minister. His reply was 
quite characteristic: “‘ Weel, we had twa or three 
reasons; first, nacbody recommended him; then he 
was nae studier; and besides he bad money in the 


bank.” 
The breadth which is so characteristic of this 


magazine is well illustrated by its other contents 
this month, amongst which are A Burmese Tale, 
„The French in Cochin China,” The Irish Land 
Question,” and Barbados.“ 

Mr. Buchanan carries on his tale of ‘‘ The Shadow 
of the Sword” with siagular power in the Gentle 
man’s Magazine, where we have some of the most 
vivid descriptive writing of which any English 
writer is capable. Mr. Hepworth Dixon has com- 
menced a brief account of all that has been done 
to obtain a true, detailed, and scientific know- 
ledge of the Holy Land” ; but in doing so he need 
not have depreciated the labours of such men as 
Dr. Robinson, and Eli Smith. This is a specimen 
of bis bad taste :— 

Robinson and Smith were American citizens. They 
carried into an ancient land, where nothing changes in 
a tbousand years, the mental habits a country 


in which everything changes ina dozen years. They 
breathed, and boasted of breathing, the spirit 
of an independent and progressive Church. u- 
son was a ting minister and the son of 
a Dissen minister. Smith was a Dissenting 
missionary, chosen on accoun: of his sectarian zeal for 
the work of ca the torch of free American 
thought to the benighted Arabs of Syria. They laid 
down the su rule that “‘ ecclesiastical on 
is of no value” in relation to holy places; in 
words, that the owners of an estate are not likely 
know anything about their title-deeds | 

monks and distrusted arobimandrites. In the applica- 
tion of their singular rule, they assumed that all testi- 
mony of a later date than the 
be ed as ecclesiastical tradition, and therefore of 
no value; another way of saying that owners who have 
held an estate for more than fi hundred years are 
sure to know nothing about the way in which it came 
into their on! Pupilsof Yale are not trained in 
habits of deference for ecclesiastical legends. Time is 
not sacred to an American, who, as a rule, believes in 
to-morrow, not in yesterday. 

Mr. Dixon forgets that it is to these very men 
that we owe the interest that is now beirg taken 
in the Sacred Land. We have some more of the 
Cowden Clarke letters, all, this time, from Leigh 
Hunt, How charmingly natural they are! The 
other contents of this number are of average 


quality. 
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It would seem that Mr. Wilkie Collins is at last 
bringing the Two Destinjes together in Temple 
Bar. Mr. Collins has written many strange tales, 
bat this is the strangest of all. Very capital is 
Mr. Trollope’s American Senator,” and his ob- 
servations on the Game Law. Her Dearest 
Foe” is brought to a happy conclusion. Still 
another tale is of a diamond, but we have read 
something very much like it before, the scene being 
laid in New York instead of Paris. Dr. Holland 
could tell the writer of this tale where to find that 
one. There is a very good paper on Churchill 
the Satirist.” Nothing mach more. 

Yes, it is very well for Blackwood to write on 
Domestic Yachting, and very nice domestic yachting 
is—to those who can yacht, as the Yankees would 
say ; but why in this hot weather aggravate people 
in town with such pictures as we have here? The 
next best paper is on Molitre, and the next on 
‘“*Calderon’s Tragedies of Jealousy.” Of course, 
the Ministry is belanded for its conduct of the 
Eastern Question. The Woman-Hater ” is going 
to be exposed, and that is as it should be. The 
curious tale of a Philosophers Pendulum” is an 
art atio failure. 

Tinsley’s Magazine has a plentifal variety of fact 
and fiction. The tales move on bravely ; but we 
have better than tales. For instance, there is Mr. 
Fenn’s ‘‘Rambles in the Byways to Health” and 
Mr. Crespi’s ‘‘ Fruits and Vegetables,” where we 
have another word said in favour of less meat-eat- 
ing, about which we have had a good many words 
lately. Boulogne in the Eighteenth Century is 
well put together by Mr. Hutton. We never had 
a desire to live in the eighteenth century either at 
Boulogne or anywhere olse, but the seventeenth ! 
That was a time—part of it—to have lived in. 
By-the-bye, Mr. Farjeon’s tale must be noticed 
separately, if only in one line. We say what we 
have said before, that it promises to be his best. 

London Society for July and August has reached 
us. July was last month and is past. We bave a 
freah paper—really fresh—on Queen Scar- 
borough” in August, but there! we wonder 
whether the men who write papers like this go for 
a holiday themselves. We begin to think that 
they do not. They sit down and imagine what it 
would be to be, say, at Scarborough, and while 
they are writing think that they are there. That 
is why they write. Very humorous is My 
Firat Client,” with just the sort of humour that 
one wants. There are other tales by Jules Verne, 
and by Florence Marryat, and by others, and 
altegether a capital number is made up. No one 
need be told concerning the value of the illustra- 
tions here. 


The Argosy never fails. Mrs. Henry Wood is 
drawing good character portraits in Edin. We 
are glad to say the Princess Hleanor is finished. 
She has been dull all through, and we hope that 
this is the last tale a princess will write if prin- 
cesses can’t write better. Holidays again! We have 
just left Scarborough’with London Society, and now 
are taken On the Wye” by Mr. Wood. Two 
little tales, well told, complete this number. 

Scribner's Monthly is as fall as usual. We have 
taken the trouble to count the illustrations, and 
find their number to be eighty-four—all finished in 
a way that shames most of our popular periodicals. 
We have come to the conclusion that Bret Harte wil 
not add to his reputation by Gabriel Conroy,” 
partly because Californian slang—or, suppose we 
say, the Californian dialect—is rather difficult to 
follow, and not worth the trouble of following. 
It’s “our’ous,”-but not particularly interesting. 
However, there have been flashes of gonius in the 
tale; but, as a whole, it has been scarcely worth 
the trouble of reading. We have a capital paper 
by Mr. Holley on Niagara, fresh and well 
illustrated. Very fresh, too, is the Iron Trail,” 
which takes us to Colorado—where one day, we 
suppose, everybody will be going for a holiday. 
Here may be found :— 

Stretching north the 
the quubened:- Massena Seuss exe boas denna 
This is the national sanitarium and the national park. 
Denver is a bundred miles north. Skirting the foot- 
hills, and in and out of tho passes, is a little 
railroad which takes us into the heart of the promised 
land and d us at the Springs, the Garden of the 
Gods, Pike's Peak. Monument Park, and all the canons. 
South of o stretches away into Mexico the inex. 
haustible | and still unworked mines of Sierra 
Mogada and the San Juan country. 


It needs but a few hours’ stay in this town to discover 
that two eutirely dissimilar streams of travel pass north 


and south. 
The wagon loads of mini the trains of mul 
of 9 an be gga 


the n the — north. 
Springs is only forty-two miles off. We arrive | 


there leisurely in th ee hours on the narrow-gauge 
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only 2 plesssat walk from the Gorden of the Ged tnd 
4 

fairly in the centre of the Sanitarium. 

conditions of life are new and inepiriting. 

ties under mountains on a sunny 

streams from the snow-covered 


him with unkindly 
the airy influences of nature are 


incense from every zephyr. 
ray remember that I have 
written where I cannot breathe without taking in ozone, 
and cannot drink without imbibing carbonic acid gas. 


The — of such an atmosphere as 
down, is gone at an slevation of six thou- 
Shall not the 
emotions come to the surface the blood 

We have something about birds; we have some- 
thing like a poem by Cullen Bryant, and that is 
saying a great deal, for most of the lines that 
appear in the monthlies are like anything but 
poems. We have an impression that there is 
poetry here, but half the people who would read 
it would deny it. We have not yet settled what 
poetry is. 

In Evening Hours Dr. Taylor gives us some 
holiday writing about ‘‘Autumn Flowers and 
Fruits,” and Lady Barker writes as well as usual 
of Kafirland. By the bye, we must quote a sen- 
tence or two concerning missionaries. 


And here I feel it incumbent on me to bear testimony 
—not only in this instance and in this colony— to the 
enormous amount of real, tangible, common sense 

accomplished among the black races all over the 
world by both Wesleyan Methodists aud Baptist mis- 
sions and missionaries. [ ama staunch Churchwomen 


1 and yield to no one in pure love and reverence 
n 
tbat 


own form of worship; but I do not see wh 
ld hinder me from acknow! facts whic 


gates, or tell the road home n after an ex- 
cursion in search of some orcbids or parrots’ nests. 

% Dat Baptist chapel, missis. Wesleyau—him bab 
chapel, too, ober dere, Sunday man come preach : 
tell us poor ni all good tings; oder days some 
1 nies.” 

at was the answer, and in those few words would 


ali: 
1 . 

2 

8 

el 


: 
j 


J 
f 


5 
: 


: 


the more pompou 
— rr ee 
mea u votes even Dis 
— to teach the little black children, 
so ignorant of the details on which Dissenters 
I dare ny? > into the subject, but 
know it the same thing in India. Up in the 
the same story scores 
y and elaborate 

compelled to wait for gran 

and desks, and benches, an 
the Baptist and Wesleyan mis- 
uses them as walls and seats, 
his shelter, and begins then and 
to teach the o around him something of the 

sweet charities and decencies of a Christian life. 

The Quiver keeps up its tales, but the best contents 
this month are of a religious character. Amongst 
the contributors are Canon Elliott, Mr. Maguire, 
Mr. Calthrop, and Mr. Morris, of Ipswich. Cassell’s 
Family Magazine tells you how to spend a month 
in Switzerland for 20/7. Read it, all, and try the 
experiment! It is seldom that we take exception to 
anything in this magazine, but we decline to accept 
all that the Physician writes about ‘‘ Wanted—an 
Appetite.” If physicians would only cease writing 
about health, there might be a chance of people 
becoming healthy. Why does a man tell you to 
take coffee just before dinner! 

We have only space further to say that the 
Leisure Hour, amongst other things, discourses of 
Boxhill; that the Sunday at Home has a good 
memoir of Dr. Davis; that Good Words takes us 
to Iceland and the Cornish Coast ; and that Mr. 
Page, in the Sunday Magazine, writes with effect 
on Commodore Goodenough. 

Of the children’s magazines perhaps Little Folks 
this month bears off the palm, but Scribner is 
delightful, Good Things beautiful, and Peep Show 
entertaining. Now, which of all is best ? 

In the denominational magazines there is superior 
writing by Dr. Stoughton and Mr. Guthrie in the 
Evangelical, with a portrait of Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, 
but we do not know who Dr. Rogers is. The 
Congregationalist contains the editor's travels, but 
is not as good a number as usual. The Sword and 
Trowel has a characteristic sermon by Mr. Spur- 
geon. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Popular Science Review. July, 1876. (Lon - 
don: Hardwicke and Bogue.) Three papers on 
natural history, and two on modern war-appliances 
make up the bulk of the current number of this 
review. Mr. St. George Mivart contributes one of 
his thoroughly readable papers on Bats.” Cap- 
tain Browne describes the construction and powers 
of the Woolwich Infant,” the terrible gun of 
eighty tons now undergoing various trials; and 
Mr, Atteridge speaks of the deficiencies for general 
war purposes of ‘‘ Popoffkas, or Circular Ironclads.” 
The impression produced by these two papers is 
that war is increasingly becoming a mere question 
of spending power, and that a nation’s ability to 
pay taxes will determine its place in the scale of 
battle. Professor Flower's paper On The Extinct 
Animals of North America” is learned and full. 
Mr. Lloyd contributes an interesting and, indeed, 
valuable paper on ‘‘ Aquaria, Past and Present, 
but it is too much a defence of Mr. Lioyd’s own 
action and an accusation of others to bave gone 
without editing into a scientific journal. The 
scientific summary of this Review is always good, 
So too are its reviews of books, though these last 
are sometimes spoilt by a persistent refusal to take 
other than a narrow evolutionist view of questions 
in biology, which reveals a spirit as sectarian as 
that of any theologian, 

Philosophy of the Atonement, and other Sermons ; 
preached at Union-sireet Chapel, Brighton, By 
Wave Rosinson. (London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) We confess to some prejudice against this 
volume, awakened by the pretentiousness of its 
title, the imputation of ‘‘sballow thinking which 
is somewhat liberally made throughout it against 
those whom Mr. Robinson is criticisifig, and the 
fact that the author has thought many of his 
scattered sentences, reported by members of 
his congregation, worthy of permanent preser- 
vation, Prejudice, however, disappears on a 
careful perasal of any of these sermons. They 
are fresh in thought, evangelical im spirit, and they 
show an earnest attempt of an independent thinker 
to apply high and devout reasoning to the teach- 
ings of the Gospel. We do not think the Philo- 
sophy of the “Atonement” ht all more clearly 
apprehended by Mr. Robinson, than by many 
divine of humbler assumptions in all the churches. 
The questions of sin and responsibility are still 
left in obscurity ; and the theory of the will here 
advocated appears to us untenable, Mr. Robinson 
seems to overlook the fact that a movement of the 
will, except as it tends to action, is net of high 
value, and his doctrine of sanotification isin thought 
a form of Antinomianism. With all these deduo- 
tions, however, readers must feel that there is 
true power of thought and expression in these 
discourses ; above all that Mr. Robinson is loyally 
and strenously endeavouring to bring his hearers 
into living contact with Christian truth. 

Tremadoc Sermons, Chiefly on the Spiritual Body, 
the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. By 
H. N. Grimey, M. A., Chaplain of Tremadoc 
Church, and Professor of Mathematics in the Uai- 
versity College of Wales (London: Henry 8. 
King and Co.) Many of our readers may need to 
be informed where Tremadoc Church is—and Mr. 
Grimley does not fail to gratify their curiosity. 
Tremadoc Church, then, is in the Chapelry of 
Ynyscynhairan in the County of Caernarvon,” 


and was built by the late William Alexander 


Madocks, for many years M.P. for Boston, on his 
own property at Tremadoc about the year 1810. 
„Before the construction of the embankments, by 
means of which nearly 5,000 acres of land were 
rescued from the sea, the rock on which the church 
stands was an islet, at a short distance from the 
lofty sea-cliffs which sre now the inland rocks at 
whose base the town of Tremadoc extends.” And 
we may add that should the sea at any time re- 
assert its own, and sweep away the embankments, 
and, with them, what was not its own, islet and 
church, the generation to come will find the memory 
of the church so piously preserved in these pages 
that an architect with very ordinary genius will be 
able to restore it. Who bave ministered in this 
church since 1810, and how long, in clerical 
and other capacities—aud how it comes to pass 
that a church six-and-sixty years old is ‘‘ unconse- 
crated” to this day are duly recorded in the 
volume before ur, and in mentioning the 
fact we pass bo censure on the record. As 
to the sermons preached by Mr. Grimley in 
Tremadoc Church it would require much space to 
say all that deserves to be said of them, both in 
praise and dispraise. There is nothing common- 
place about them. And as we write the word we 


wonder how it comes to pass that we should turn 
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away from the common-place as unworthy of being | in her key to that book she acknow —4 1. n md 
read, for the greater part of life is common-place, 8 — — 8 a gg be Birth By arriages Deaths. 


and so are the most important truths that bear both 
on this life and onthe life to come. But this aside, 
Mr. Grimley’s sermons are fall of freshness and 
beauty. Some of them are gems. And on all of 
them there are passages that are entitled to the 
same designation. They have in fact the character- 
istic excellencies and defects of Broad Church 

i As we read we are often at a loss to 
know what the author means, and in fact are shut 
up to the thought that he does not know himself. 
Words, which are the signs and instruments of 
thought, sometimes become our masters. And the 
man who has a great facility in the use of them, 
and is carried forward by an afflatus of sentiment 


and imagination, is in danger of becoming their 


version of the Gospel of the Oross,” which we 
fiad in the last sermon of the volume. 


Miscellaneous. 


University Collar Schnoor, GowER-sSTREET. — 
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exceeded the average, a 
due to the amendment of the Act which now 
ae & “non wom Along wholly due to that 


circulated in behalf of 
known representative 


Mrs. H. Boecher Stowe with th 
tion of the well-known tale; and 


price 
8 growing either. M 
‘ial h so dear to consumers, is said not to pay 


funds for 82222 of an Educational Institu- 
tion for Children, in Dawn. He was 
well received by the known friends of his race, and 
about 1,000/. sterling for his object, which 
was paid to the treasurer, Mr. 8. Gurney, and duly 


4 Some time after this the management of 
institution ceased to be satisfactory, and it 
for which it was started. For 
h Henson was not in any sente 


responsible, as he had no share in either the 
management or the t of the institution. But 
he undertook at his own risk, | proceed- 
ings, in which he was successful; and the 
general result is that the institution has been 
saved from ruin; the 9 

aivantageously sold; two hu 


have been 
buildings 


has been 
acres of land 
rchased ; and schoolhouses and other 
ve been erected in the township of 


te mortgages, the total 
includ very consider- 
He has now come back to Eng- 


p personal Mr. 
S. Morley, M. P., has subscribed 50/.; Sir T. F. 
Bux 301, ; and Mr. G. Sturge, 50/. Contribu- 
tions received Mesers. Samuel Morley 
and George Sturge; at Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, 
and Oo.’s, Lombard London; and by the 


Rev. J. C. rig, at the 

Church Society, No. 9, Serjeants’-inn. 

A Fruir Diet.—A variety of influences are at 

work to hasten the adoption of a fruit diet. Pro- 
minent among these may be reckoned the hi 

of meat, the — * — of corn, and the 

eat, 


the producers; corn, 
likely to yield less 
fully 
extended 


and ially wheat, is 
rofit, as the foreign trade is 
improved modes of transit, 


demand. 


any excessive supply. The 

an article of di hardly yet been 
excited in thie country; let that ones be aroused 
to any general extent and there is hardly any limit 
to the consumption of such a nation as England. In- 
Fe now and thenasa 
uxury, whi that myriads of our population get 
now, X. bt to be no reason inthe nature of the 
pee i 

man 


sack 


ground 


heteroge 

is likely than that fruit so consumed 
prove injurious, while used as an article of 

diet it might be most wholesome. In man 


coun- 
tries fruit enters largely into the daily food of the 
people. We do not require—perhaps our climate 
and temperature will not allow us—to to such 
great as this in regard to a fruit di One 


meal a day of fruit would give an immense impetus 
to fruit cultivation, and, in a proportionate ratio, 
lower the price of meat, and still further depress 
the price of corn. The subject is, therefore, one 
deserving the serious attention of farmers as well 
as gardeners, as it is almost certain that the fruit 
farming of the future will prove a profitable and 
pleasant branch of agriculture.— Weekly Review. 


Tunoar IxxiTaATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
ially liable to ion, causing soreness and 


courers aloug its vessels, and to render the thin, watery, 


consistent sud beslthy. Happily for 
suffering ol'oway's Ointment, paw | 


Hy 


wf N by 
ous doses of his Pills, accomplishes these ends w. 
unfailing certainty. 


| prietor, E. Palmer. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling ie made 
for announcements under this hea for which 
postage-stamps will be received. AU such an- 


JOSCELYNE—MYATT.July 31,8 Kingsland Coogee 

— ‘ 531, at 

tional Church, D. Joscelyne, Eeq., civil engineer, hic 
Works ment, India, to Frances Cart hne (Fanny) 
Myatt, daughter of the late Mr. G. Myatt, of ; 

DUNCALF—LELEAN, née FURSE.—A 


late W. C. Lelean, of — Hope, Ontario, and second 


daughter of the late Captain John 


o cards, 

LUCRAFT—EDMON D8.—Anguast I, at Tettenham-court- 
road Chapel, George Secly, son of Mr. G 8. Lacraft, of 
Quadrant-road, Canonbury, and Worship-street, Finsbury, 
to Rebecca, danghter of Mr. T. Edmonds, of Hanter- 


street, Russell square. 

WILLIIAMS— JOHNSON. — August 1, at the Cor a- 
tional Church, Soham, Cambs, by the Rev. W. Young, 
Mr. James Williams, chemist, of 12 to Mary, —7 


Hi River House, Green Lanes, Stoke 
HUMRDALL FELTHAM — August 2, at 
v itbam, * 

Dadd, — by the Rev. Walter Nov 
W. Evans Horndall, B. A., 5 
ional chapel, Bow, to Liszie, only daughter of the 
h ; 
H 


Joseph F. Felt N 

HEPPER — HORSFALL “August 3, 
Chapel, Bradford, 
Thomas E. Hepper 


Park Cemetery. 
BOD WELL.—J uly 17, at Mount Desert, Maine, U.S., the Rev. 


Joseph C. Podwell, D. D., recently Professor of Hoailetics 
at the , Uartiord, Connecticut; and 
formerly Con tional Minister at Bury St. Edmund’s 
and Weymouth, , aged sixty-eight. 


Drzeine at Homzs.—Jupson’s Drees are 
effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, 


„ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 


Adbertisements, 


ANTED, as MATRON, for Rawdon ae 

an experi and thorougnly-domesticated 1.A 
Apply. by r (enclosing testimonials), to Rev, R. P 
Macmaster, B 


GENTLEMAN, with twenty years’ practical 
experience in the management and accounts of a suc- 
cessful business, DESIRES any CONFIDENTIAL POSI- 


TION. Reapecta’ly connected. H . 
Apply, G. P. F., — 18, Bouverie- 
street, E. C. 


— — — —̃—— —— — —œ — — 


OMPANION HOUSEKEEPER to an 


MENT as above, by an experienced LADY between thirty 
and forty years of age. Member of ational Church. 
Highest references given. Address, , Post-office, 
Ponders En 


ye GROCERS’ ASSISTANTS.—-Bargis and 

Colbourne, Leamington, REQUIRE, at once, an 
ASSISTANT, about 21 years of age, accustomed to first- 
— trade. Congregationalist preferred. Full par- 
tuculare. 


— — — —— — — —— — — ˙ ü—D— — — 


ELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 34, ASU br 
Garpens, KensincTton Park, Lonpon. 

This is confidently recommended to CurisTIAN Parents 
the Rev. ADOLPH BAPHIR, B.A., from persona 

nowleage. Eminent Professors attend. 

University EZamizations.— Address, Principal,” as above 
TAMFORD TERRACE 


ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &, will be forwarded ov application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


(\OLEBROOKE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 
Principals—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 


Thorongh Education. Careful training. Particulars of 
Fees and Studies ia Prospectus. 


W ASHINGTON HOUSE PRIVATE and 

COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 53, Guildford-street, 
Ruseell-equare, W.C.— Clean, comfortable, ey 
situated, couvenient for City aod 1 places of interest. 
Near to Euston, Midland, Great Nortbero, and tan 


Railway Stations, and General Omnibus routes. rms 
i moderate.—Particulars on spphcation to the Pro- 
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MACNETIN E. 


DARLOW & COS 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, d., M. b., K. A d.. 


your 
was 
your 

— — tom. I bad left off the 

* 

and now I am the Cap again, 

—— formerly 1 K. * 
ou 

may make what use you please of my 

case, 


— 


5 


5 


desire most sincerely 
means of relief 
made known. I state 
I know a case in your 
has been of great service in — 
ing a weak joint. These are 
genuine, and are voluntarily sent for 
Derne 

T 

paptiet Minister 

Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


——4 — ꝗ P— — — —— 


From the Rev. GEORGE REYNOLDS. 
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DARLOW & CO., 
Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443. 
Orrosirz Caartna Cross Raritway Sratiox. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 


— < 


ICAL SALE. 
BLACK SILKS, 24in. wide, 
facturers, These silke — 


f 


Ee 
II i 
ill necessarily have profits. 
consumer dispenses with such an 
the public must be the imme- 
The Courier: 

“ We conscientiously recommend our lady readers to avail 
themselves, without loss of time, of the opportunity of iu- 
— the Meer. Jay's extensive stock of black silky 
Se Se eee imported to the extent of £20,000 
worth, us it i+ an opportunity thet will net soon occur 


iv 


in consequence of raw silk having risen in the market 

cent. during the last month.” ; 

JAY’S GUIDE TO THE VALUE OF BLACK SIL 
By a French invention of tm 

can now judge for themselves the true quality of 

silk, To be seen and experimented at 


power ladies 
all kinds of 


are extraordinary, and meaus 
the relative intrinsic * of the silk submitted 


— 
elegraphic Intelligence.—Advance of 20 per cent. on all 
raw silks, thie year’s ＋ falling in quantity from 10,000 to 
20,000 bales in China silk alone. 

Silk Report.—Only about one-third of the usual average 
crop, which is very and very inferior. 


AS PERIODICAL SALE. 

All the French rich model costumes to be sold at a re- 
duction from 10 to 40 guineas on the original Paris prices. 
Among these there are novelties truly exquisite and elegant, 
having been used as patterns for mouruing ds are how 
to be sold at the price of an ordinery costume. f 
promenades, and ceremonis, unexceptionable in style « 
wonderful in cheapness, 

The Courier : 
“ The costliest textures are this season possessed of a most 
desirable attribute.” 


9 PERIODICAL SALE. 
GREAT REDUCTION in the PRICE of 
MANTLES. 
A lady's journal correctly states that a mantle is the sine 
gad non of 0 gnen donate, Gan Rese, yey Sonere Chat thais 


as bargains of unprecedented cheapness. 


oh “ba PERIODICAL SALE. 

50 dosen of ladies’ gloves at ls. 9d. 
Cambric hanakerchiefs, hosiery of every 
proportion, 


Scarves, 
chesp in 


Lad and 


AY’S PERIODICALSALE. BLACK STUFFS, 


The whole stock of mourning goods, of excellent 
quality, from one shilling per yard, and great reduction in 
100 : 2 Al reduced to 8 Id. ard. 

re 5 to 
50 Ee 105d. * 


Real French Merinos, reduced to 1s, IId. per 0 

1 * Travelling Costumes, with — bodice, 
£1 15s, esch. 

The entire Stock of Black Summer Costumes, including 
the reason’s French Models, reduced to about half-price. 


AY’S PERIODICAL SALE. 
Grey linen and other costumes, in or out of mourning 
wear, well adapted for travelling, for the serside, and for the 
et untry. 


49 PERIODICAL SALE. 
Bleck net dresses for evening and dinner wear, made 
of non-crushing tulle, 


AY’S PERIODICAL SALE. 
French Millinery, consisting of the most tasteful and 
carefully selected articles which Continental fashion has 
produced. 


ESSRS. JAY are always provides with ex- 
perienced dressmakers ani mulliners, ready to travel 
to any part of the kingdom, tree of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. 2 take 
with them dresses aud millinery, besides materials at 1s. per 
yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain 
figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London 

eneral Mourning W in Regent-street. ; 
Reasonable estimates aleo given for household mourning at 

4 great saving to large or small families, 


JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, 
248, 245, .47, 249, aod 251, REGENT-STREET, W. 


SINGER 


PRICE 0 
QEWING 9 7 


FROM pISCOUNT 


Menn £5 5s. cas. 


SINGER ON To WORK 
HIRE BY 
Sons AT HAND 
OR 
MA4cuinas 2s. 6d. TREADLE. 
PER WERK. * pill 
ON IN 
SINGER HIRE PORTABLE 
gene AT CASE 
FOR 
M 4°C8INgs 2s. 6d. TRAVELLING. 
PER WEEK. , 
SINGER price *=™ 
FROM 
PRICE 2 — 
QEWING W ˖˙ w 
REACH 


Mons £5 5s. ALL 


— 
— — 


WITH OPTION OF 
rene ~ FROM PURCHASE 
WITHOUT EXTRA 
Monms 6 
va N on Pay 
SINGER price a. 
GEWING FROM oer purchased at 
yee: or pur- 
Mon- £5 5s, ae ., r 
81 ION. 
SINGER rice CAUTION 
QEWING no 02 age 
on SINGER 


Morris £5 5s. 
SINGER PRICE 


QEWInG FROM 


principle.” 


The only 
“SINGER” 
Machines 


Mon £5 5s. 


SEE THAT 
OUR NAME and also on the 
SINGER Wee vate 


SINGER 


QEWwInG 


PRICE 
FROM 


Min £5 5s. 
THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. | 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE, 


30, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E. C. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES. 


147, CHEAPSIDE. EC. 8, CASTLE gr., KINGS- 
132, OXFORD STREBT, w. LAND HIGH F. N. 
33, NEWINGTON CAUBE- | 181, SOUTH 8T., GREEN- 


WAY, BE. 
144, BROMPTON ROAD, 


8 
12, COMMERCIAL RD., E. 


i, CLARENCE vt 
KINGSTON, 8. *e 
AND 06 OTHER BRANCHES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


| 
| 
| 


. 


beeretary. 
MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap Masrer— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq, D. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Society, &c., de. 

nav, ROBERT HARLEVF. KS. F R.A.8, Correspond 

LY, F. k. a in 
Member of the Li tnd Prlosoohiea be Man: 
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AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 120, 
C HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, near Birmingham. 
Principal -FREVERIC EWEN, 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on Ters- 
DAY, Sept. 19th. 


RESHFIELD COLLEGE, FORMBY, 
near SOUTHPORT. 


Principal— The Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, D. D., D. C. L. 


Pupi's carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
— Competitive Examinations, aud Commercial 

ur- uits. 

Freshfeld College is eminently adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of young, dehcate, and backward boys. 

The efficiency of the Educational Department is proved by 
the fact that no schoo! in England, whether public or private, 
has surpassed, and few have equalled in everage numbers, 
the candidates red by Dr. Bartle, at Walton-on-the- 
Hill and Freshfield, and passe by him at the Oxford and 
Cambridge oc Kvaminatiens. 


© 6 ware — 11 AND 12, BATEMAN 
STREET. 

Mr. F. C. MAXWELL, M. X., late Head Master of the 
Junior Department, Grammar School, Cambridge, 
mtends to 7 on his Boarding Honse, for a tew months, as 
a PRIVATE SCHOO — to removing to commocious 
premises near London. ‘Terms on application. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heap Master— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
aud First Prisemaad in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 


Beconp Mastrer— 


JAMES SHAW, Esq., B. A., (London), First in the First 
clase in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 
Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :-— 
The Directors’ Scholarship ......... 25 — per annum. 
Scuior Tettenh all 30 5 
Junior Tettenhallll, 25 ra 


The Shaw Scholarship ............ 38 


U niversities, 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip F Rowe 
1 „ Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
MIDSUMMER TERM, from May. 1 to Jucy 31. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


BSILCOATES HOUSE, wear WAKEFIELD. 
EsTas.isnep 1851. | 
Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (Lond. U.) assisted 
by competent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, E M. P., Halifax, Chau man. 
W. H. pty J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. K WO ENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, Robert Bruce, MA | I Briggs, Eeq,J.P,W 
. ruce, A., I. Briggs, „J. P., Wakefield. 
uddersfield. 1. W Darnley: Esq., Gomersa’, 
L. Shepherd, Esq., Dewsbury. 
James : , Leeds. 
. 1 4 gy * alifax. 
‘ . 9 2 f hou e 
rt Welking H. T. Aas 
M. A., Wakefield. Joshua Taylor, Eeg., Batley. 
The Committee of the above School, 


un 
E 


r 


ug, 

fine, lofty, and well-furaished 8. 
— — ~~ luvatorics, a and found them 
su moet ve inspected. e situation cannot 
oan ts surpassed for healthiness.”—Extract from the Cam- 
Examiner's Report, Midsu-nmer, 1874. 
course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Mathematical, and Education, 80 as to 

for any departsueut of business, or for Matricu- 
Univorsity. 

pemods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 

for three weeks (at Christmas). 
Api mae to we - ge the Principal. 
Prospectuses, with u view School Premisea, 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 


Applications 


chester, Member of the London Mathema 
Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Ai 
College, Bradford, &. 
JAMES A. n. MURRAY L 5 
J » AY, Eseq., LL.D. in.), B. A. 
F. E. L S., Member of the Couneil of he 111 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
JOHN N. HTW -. 1 
1480 , Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge . 115 Class in — 
matics at the University of London. 
WILLIAM GREY, Esq, M. A,, late Scholar of Exeter 


College, Oxford, First Class un Moderat Seco : 
in the Fiual Classical Schools. ee ne Close 


A. ERLEBACH, Eeg., B.A, “ond. 
d. EMBRY, Esq. B.A. Lond. 


1 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commences Se. t. 14th, 1876. 
Fo: Prospectuses aud further information, epply to tne | 
Head Master, at the School, or to the the Rer. 
A. H. MARTEN, B. A, Lee, &. K. b “| 


] oxDow AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL— I 8 in 75,000 SHARES of 
£50 EACH. 
Report adopted at the Half-yearly General Meeting, 3rd 
August, 1576. 
WILLIAM HENRY STONE, RSA, in the Chair. 


The Directors, in placing before the Proprietors the 
Balance Sheet of the Bank for the Half-year ended 30th June 
last, have to report that after paying interest to Customers 
and all ch 4, — 1 — bate and making provision 
for Bad und Doubtful , N 
£130,038 3s. 9d. This sum, added to £14,730 188. 6d. brought 
forward from the last account, produces a total of 
£145,719 98. 8d. 

They have declared an Interim Dividend for the helf- year 
at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, which will absorb 
£120,000, leaving a Balance of £25,719 %s. 3d. to be carried 
forward to Profit and Loss New Account. 

They have to announce the retirement from the Direction 
in April last, of their much-valued colleague, Mr. William 
Champion Jones, who had occupied a seat at the Board for 25 
years, and had duriug the larger portion of that time filled 
the position of Deputy-Chairman. They regret to state his 
decease teok place on 13th July last. 

They have the pleasure to report that they have appointed 
Mr. John James Cater(of the firm of Mesars. J. W. Cater, 
Sons, and Co., of Mincing-lane), a Director of the Bank in the 

of Mr. W. Champion Jones. 

It is with deep regret the Directors have to report the de- 
cease on 14th May, of Mr. Whitbread Tomson. lately one of 
the Joint General Managers, and a highly Officer 
of the Bank. 

The Dividend, £21 12s per Share, free of Income-tax, will 
be payable at the Head Uffice, or at any of the Branches on 
or after Monday, 14th instant. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Or THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, 
30TH JUNE, 1876. 


Dr. 4 8. d. 4 a d 
To Capital paid up .... 1,500,000 0 0 
Instalments uopati 
on Néw Shares .... 30 0 0 
1,400,970 @ 0 
Reserve Fand ...... 700,000 0 0 
Installments unpaid 
on New Shares 15 0 0 
690,085 0 0 


Amount due by the 

Bank for Custo- 

mers Balances, etc. 271,501,689 11 0 
Liabilities on Accep- 

tances, covered by 

Securities ........ 2,280,259 0 10 


Profit and Loss Ba- 
lance brought from 
last Account ...... 

Gross Profit for the 
Half-year, after ma- 
king provision for 
Bad and Doubtfu 
Debts, vis 


23,581,048 11 10 


14,730 18 6 


378,474 7 5 


$93,206 5 11 


4220, 476,106 17 9 
Cr 


By Cash on hand at ia iw 4 a. d. 
Head (fice and 


ngland.. 2,640,064 18 4 
Cash placed at Call 
aud at Notice, 
covered by Secu- 
eee eee 2,458,208 0 9 


5,107,802 14 1 
Investments, viz. : 

Government and Gua- 
ranteed Stocks.... 2,616,631 16 9 

Other Stocks and 
Securities ........ 


Discounted Bills, and 

advances to Ous- 

tomers in Town and 

Country .......... 16,680,572 7 7 
Liabilities of Cus- 

tomers for Drafts 

accepted by the 

Bank (as per 

Contra) 2,380,259 0 10 


Freehold Premises in 
Lombard-street 
and Nicholas-lane, 
Freehold and Lease- 
hold Property at 
the Branches, with 
Fixtures and Fit- 


82,375 8 8 


2,729,007 0 2 


17,900,831 8 5 


.nl 459.801 3 83 
Interest paid to Cus- 

COMETS .... 41.45. 790 7 8 
Salaries and all other 
„ Expenses at Head 

Officeand Branches, 

includi Income 

Tax on te aod 

DD cies nose ce 17,226 4 7 


£26,475,108 17 9 
PAOFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. @ s. d. 


To Interest paid to Customers, as above 00.700 7 8 
re „ Go, .. 197,286 4 7 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New 

eee 60006604 20,469 11 10 
Dividend of 47 Cent. for Half-year .. 120,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward 25,710 2 8 

£303,205 5 11 

By Balance brought forward from last Ac- 
eee f 14,730 18 6 

Gross Profit forthe Half-year, after making 
provision for Bad and btful Debts . 78,474 7 5 


£303,205 6 11 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
balance sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 
WILLIAM NORMAN, 
(Signed) = RICHARD H. SWAINE, } Auditors. 
By order, GEO. GOUGH, Secretary. 
London and County Bank, 
27th July, 1876. 


——— — 


[ OXDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 

NOTICE 18 H&REBY GIVEN thata DIVIDEND on the 
evpital of the Company, at the rate of 8 per cent. for the half- 
year ended June 30th, 1876, will be PAYABLE to the Pro 
prietors, either at the Head Office, 21, Lombard-street, or at 
any of the Company's es, on or after Monday, the 


lich instant. 
By order of the Board, 
W. MCKEWAN, General Manager. 
21, Lombard-street, Aug. 4, 1876, / 


1 


ANR OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
rs ISSUED 2 — de 0 
DRA u towns 
in Soath Australia. Bille 2 i aod 
received on at rates. Apply at the offices, 
54, Old Broad E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Len DON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
Chief Office, 78 and 74, King W illiam-street, B. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
Cansed by 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Hon. A. Kinnarmp, M. F., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
K Conn, and 10, Reaunt-steeertr, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
REOCKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PUBCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay Apply at 
the Office of the BIK Buitpine Sociary, and 
30, Southam ptou-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With — rA er 7 Building 1 Gardening 

poses. — IRKBECK OLD 
Lane — 29 and 30, — Chae- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Binxsxcn BAN, 29 and 30 

Scuthampton buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 


repayable upon : 
Current Accouuts opened, and Interest allowed on the 


minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books Eng- 
lish and Forei ocks aud Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances thereon. 


Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New LECTURE 
by Prof. BURNING and COMBUS- 
TION, and CROOKE’S DISCOVERIES and APPA- 
RATUS, Brillient Experiments. C. E. Heinke’s Diving 
Apparatus and Submarine Lamp. Two Divers. Diving 
Bell twice daily. Type Writer. Hogg’s Patent Veatilation. 
Bateman’s C ion of Model Steam Bidder’s 
Maegvetic Lamp. Tisley’s Com Pendulum, &, &c. 
Admission to the whole, ls. ; an Children under 10, 
half-price. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC,.—Alice in Wonder- 
land; or, MORE WONDERS in WONDER- 
LAND, New „ Vi and Illustrations, 1 Mr. 
Buckland. WALK THROUGH the TOWER, 
and WONDERS of the MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. L. 
— . Mr. Teyler's belie! sea BOY; 8 
8 Dancing extraordinary. LOS on 
by Miss C. A. Brousil, of the Celebrated Brousil Family. 
— to the whole, Id.; Schools and Children under 10, 
ot. 


ATCHES, CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 


James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 
XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s, Od., 


Gas with 
Bole I SHREWSSURY, A . . T. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road B. W. 


ELECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


en CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS 
(FELTED). 


The remarkable of these self Voltaic 
arrangements is so ees te eee 
those unprincipled ad who publish statements wholly 

their own authority, Mr. Putveamacuza need only refer 
the statements of others. The testimonies 
these authorities in favourof the marvellous curative 
—— his Medico-Galvanic are too numerous 
or 


v 
insertion here. These are comulled ta the pempnlet, 


“ Gatvanism, Nature's Curzry Restores oF Ix- 
rain Vitat Ears,“ 

Sent post free for three stampa. 

This mass of evidence therein is by the 
a 722 recently found in —— Fy 
p. King, , Clinical Professor 
etetrics, at Cincinnati: 


These chains are very useful in many Nervous Disorders: 
= — Debility ee — matiem * 
“ Hemiplegua pi spepsia 80 
* Paralysis Torpid Liver Paralysis (Bladder)” 
“Central Paralysis Asthma Chorea 4 
“Spinal Paralysis Amenorrhœs Im potency . 
* Neuralgia Dy smenorrh aa Writer's Cramp 
“ Sciatica Spinal Irritation Hysterical Cramps” 
“Sif Joints ervous Debility | and Coutractions” 
“ Hysteria Constipation Loss of Smell + 
„Hysterie Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, Ke. 


For further information and price list apply to 
J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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O MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 
Any invalid can cure himself, withou 
cious’ “ 1 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


wees, 
— — 
4 Renee, 

lity, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and 
eating, even im pregnancy or at sea, sink 


fits, cough 


and drinking. ty-ei 
adults and delicate — 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 
Fakenhan, Norfolk 


„near . 
Dec. 5, 1859. 

Gentlemen, —I have known and appreciated the 
virtues of DU BARR REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD. In all cases of indigestion, and particularly where 
the liver is more than usually affected, I consider it the best 
of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and mikes it flow in 
cases which would not admit of mercury in any shape. 
short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects JAMES T. CAMPBELL.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 


two years, since | ale DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 


my 


my experience of the our 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLL Bachelor of Theology 


and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi. 


U BARRBY’S FOOD.—*“ Twenty-seven years’ 
. DYSPEPSIA, from which IL have su great 
aud incomvenience, and for which I had consulted the advice 
of many, has been effect removed by this excellent Food 
in six weeks’ time, &c.—PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.—London, 2ad October, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 

* Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifly years’ inde- 
scribable agony ‘rom dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough. 
* 


ule 8 sick and vomiti 
e Poot MARIE JOLT 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No, 52,422 of 
CONSU MPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver t, deafness, singing 
in the ears, constipation, debility, palpitatien, shortness of 


breath, and have been remo by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS D. My lungs, liver, stomach, head, and 
ears are all right -m hearing pertect.— JAMES ROBERTS, 


Timber Merchant, Prialey. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 9 1 — de Brehan.— 

In consequence of a Liver Complaint, 1 
for seven years, and 20 Gevititated and kervous thet’ I wae 
unable te read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 


net vous tation all over, bad digestion, coustant sleepless- 
ness, nd most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 


as 
French, hed prescribed for me ect 
I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived U 
. food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social position,— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naplea, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 

Cramp, — | and Bladder Disorders.— 

Dr. Wurser’s imouial.— Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 

Barry’s Food is ove of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and su 


persedes, in many cases, a) 
kinds of medicines. It is icularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia confined 


„A of body, as also io diarrhea, 
complaints, and stone or * ; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidueys and bladder, and 
hs»morrhoids.—Dr, RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D 


C= of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas pro- 
duced an on me. Me „it 
has cured me of 4 116 irritation of the 
St. 


stomach, aud bad lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do — COM. 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Lales. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
b FOOD (suitably wy for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Ab., at 28.; of IId., 3s, 6d.; Ad., 6s.; Sib. l4s.; 12ib, 
28s.; 24lb., 50s. 


D BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE,—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 
+ lag 24 cups, 3s, Gd.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s, 
576 cups, 55s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in preguaucy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, aeid, or bitter taste on waking up, o 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell leit by tobaccy 
or driubing. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, aud are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat,—lLib., 3s. d.; Alb., Gs. ; 
Zalb., 50a, 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 
29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 
Vienna; and at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa, 


t medicine, incon- 
on DU BARRY’S DELI- 


ANOFO 


THE NONOONFORMIST. 
| ORGANS, at — Poe 5 
1——1 Catalogues post free, 


30 to 60 per eent. 
BENNETTS and BENNETTS, 
5, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


Temporary premises during building. 
SPECIAL, 
ULL COTTAGE PIANO, handsome Figured 
Walnut, e t Carved Trichord, best Ivory 
retail price, 36 Guineas), 
arranted five years. 


TTAGE or SCHOOL HARMONIUMS, Fall 
— —— Keys, 5 Guineas (usual retail price, 7 
uineas), 


P AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniums, 3 s 6 
Guineas, All ia elegant Walaut Cases. Warranted t 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Com 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. 


Page hits por ol desirous of ha their Linens 
— — to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
wi 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


ny, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and Co, find that, 
dation of the Medical ; 


Profession, the 
CELEBRATED OLD e — medicinal 
is very great. ITL. T. 

to Public to read the following EXTRACTS OF TH 
ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, 
Dr. 1282 Hitt HAU 
“| have 


the recommen. 
for their 


be 
Medheal Profession 
confidence uality of this Whisky.” 
GT. TITCHFIE a OXPORD ST., LONDON, 


OCEANIC OZONE. 
N IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.—Mr. WM. 
— 7 of 11 — — a London, 
is the happy discoverer of a treasure ocean, curing 
Rheumati : Kheumatic Gout, Ke. Having suffered all the 
intensities of those most fearful maladies, aud receiving 80 
effectual a cure frum the marvellous powers of bis 
considers it a duty incumbent upon himself to give 
of the same to suffering humanity, and will a Pamphlet, 
containing full particu on receipt of a directed envelope 
and Two Stamps. Free oa application, To be had 
of all Chemists. 
2 QUININE and IRON. TONIC 
ä Fane ond Bocisiags the Biase, 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Musoular System. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Dyrestion. 


and 


OHN MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS, 
GENUINE SCOTCH O 


SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR USE. 
Dry Lobsters in Tins, for Salads, Curries, Kc. 
Ham and Chicken Sausages in Ski 


ins and Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, United Kingdou 
be had of upwards of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, — and London. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, ) The Best 


in the 

Id. Packets; 6d., ls., and 28. Tins. WORLD 
ORKSHIRE RELISG, The Most 

DELICIOUS SAUCE 
Bottles, 6d., ls , and 2s. each. in the World, 
(SS. QUININE WINE, The 

Bottles, ls, le. lid, 28., and BES ‘TONIC 

2s, 3d. each. yet introduced. 


Bold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds, 


D HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 

CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 
Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, Mb, the Inventor 
recommends this as the BEST and MOST NOURISHING of 
all Inrants’ and Invatips’ Foops which have hitherto 
been brought before the Public; it contains BEVERY REQUI- 
sits for the full and healthy support and development of 
the body, and is to a considerable extent Str Dieser. 
Recommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &c. 
Sold by Druggi Grocers, Oilmen, &., io Tins, ls, 
2s., Se, Gd., Ga,, 15e., and 28s, each. 

A Sport Treatise by Arthur Hassall, M.D. Lond., om the 
“Ahmentation of Infants, Children, and invalids, wub Hints 
on the General Management of Children, sent post free on 
application to the Manufacturers, 

GOODALL, BACKHUUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS inform the Trade and the Public 
that this Tobacco is now put up by them in 

ONE OUNCE PACKETS 
in addition to the other sizes, the Label a reduced fac- 
simile of that used for the Two-Uunce 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 


et 
equa! KAYE'S WUORSDELL’S 


TILL. 
Sold every where. 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Kc. Names and Ad- 


1 dresses of ‘Thousauds of extraordmary Cures, also those 


of many Muiuisters, added. Inquiry courted. Details of 
Self-cure, post (ree, cloth bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N. : 

ABRIDGED Revisws or THE BOOK: 

The Meruovist Recorpenr says, “ Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 
222 says, The work will well repay per u- 

e., &c. 

The Parmitive Meruoptst says, The treatment bas 


met with great success,” 


EPPER’S QUININE and 22 TONIC 

in Scrofu ting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

indigestion, Flat »W eakness of the Chest, and Respi. 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


1 QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Re-establishes the General 


the Bunion Plasters a remedy 
larged toe jointe. Bold by all Chemists. 


CROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentritice, the euamel 
of the teeth becomes weilte, sound, and polished hke ivory. 
It is ex: eedingly fregrant, aud specially useful for remov 
incrustations tartar on teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, le, and 28 Gi. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


EAFN „NO! H A 
By ee kee — 
au en . It * cures 
2 — 1 thousands © have derived 
benefit. It i quite harmless, Sold in bottles, le. 14d, and 
2s. Od. each, by ali Chempsta, 
SULPH HAI 10 
will completely restore ma few deys grey hair to ite 
colour without i „ It effects ite salisfac- 
y natural colour; thoroughly 
from scarf, and causes the growth of ner 
hair, Sold evérywhere by Chemists and Hai in 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 


EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MLXTURE is the 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


/ 


Gout, Scrofula, 
Nervous System, 
whether — from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 

ion, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 
The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. Gd. 
exch. The Soler Khair im bottles at 4s, Gd. and IIe. esch. 

Both to ve obtamed of all Chemists, 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to bealth and thus prolong life 
sould read Dr. „ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide- 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
eerping this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think,” 


—1 1 U N atism, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the 


Consumption, 
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TAI e ee ORGAN FOR SALE. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT. — 00 u 
refreshing luxury pass, to F, 54 notes, six stops, 

＋ ‘Ss BEA 8 77 1 N - | octaves of pedals, In very handsome case, with 

9 2 lassitude, | Tichly illuminated pipes in front. A very complete 


rPUDMAN’s SEA SALT 1 SP Ove 
Imparts a healthy complexion. Apply— é 
f[IDMAN’s SEA SALT BEALE & SONS, Organ Works, Bridgwater. 


SPECIALITIES IN LADIES’ SHOES 


wer * FOR THE SPRING. ve 
. ” SHOES, double soles. 
Trans MOROCCO “GARDEN * SHOES, te 2 dou 


Tuns Morocco “OXFORD ” Indoor Shoes, 5s. 6d. 

weakly infants. Illustrated catalogues post free. ä 
Trans SEA 8 ALT — THOMAS D. MARSHALL & BURT, 192, Oxford-street, of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
Invi the young. London, W. 


Tame a HET sca I MULLINER 


1 2 COACHBUILDER, APT. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
NNIDMAN’S SEA SALT “"“INORTHAWM™MPTON, — —— — 


Has benefited millions. It should be used by every. Begs to state that the old Carriage Works—established URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
body. — 4 —— le 1760 —are still carried on, and that no effurts will be spared P strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
at the Argyll 33838 — Regent-street, and 5, to maintain the well-known reputation for style, materials, bottles. 

V. workmanship. 


New ’ and 


QGAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS . 
tne cost of a few pence,” Five ounces of the tat should be 9 cated on POTFED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
F STOCK, many eas Eee dband ones very n NICK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
on By nh gh Ae > te te Ry — ry 1 0 —— — pn Mee JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 

on an 
boxes bearing the trade mark of the proprietors. d ORANGE MARMA- 
([UDMAN'S SEA SALT i WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Je tom oh rat and with read 
prepared on proprietors, Tidman an In consequence of Spurious Imitations of — 
. — LEA. & PERRINS’ SAUCE, | r JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
CATHERY’S which are calculated to deceive the Public, Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla Savoure. , 

BEA © SEINE have adopted PLA VOURING ESSENCKS, distilled from 

SELZINE APERIENT. the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 


Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFRESHING, AND 
BAFE MEDICINE. 
For Bilious Affections, Indigestion, Heartburn, Lead? C 


of the Costiveness, Gout, Loss of 0 
Appetite, Affections of the Liver, hc. which will be placed on every botile of 
Worcestershire Sauce |suwovine o 
after this date, and without which none is genuine. 
„ wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; the ao PAN 
Retail, by dealore in Sauces throughout the W orld. N — * Estimates free. Advances made if required — Address 


November, 1874. Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA) QaMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 


TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, ., 65 and 67, 


O. CATHERY, 12, DALSTON RISE, HACKNEY, 
LONDO 


F 30 ved he best remedy for 
Sold by all Chemists, ACIDITY of the BIOMACH, HEARTBUAN, | LUDGATE HILL, B.C. 
— HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
Cosham, near Portsmouth, October 16, 1875. as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants. The New For some months past Samuel 
Mee DUNNEPORD ax Co. Brothers have, boon, soouied i 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. Trousers, Se Seite und Trowesen, yet ot prioce 
g — which coupes gy — 
„Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE See at 133. & 148. | pletely excel all others. 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. so newly introduced, the favour in 
a Cs WORLD-FAMED BLOOD — een 
it also most MIXTURE, The 
I have, The GREAT r- PU 145 ood RESTORER, —— a 
the oy eannot be too é pee | New Suits, PR ne to offer THE NEW 
Chaly For „Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, TROUSERS at 136, and 1 and 
harmful as itis and permanent eure. at 428. & 508. | Tük NEW SUITS at 42s.—bUs 
A i 


— — - Youths’ and 
CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 
GOOD NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED. Boys’ 
Clothing 


permanent 

r ö — — 
AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
and the world, or sent to for the 


Season. dra waa boys SUITS 


WASHING jMACH/NERY (WE a 8 9. * te 


LAGNDORY F/TTINCGS | OVERCOATS, 12s. 6d. to 42s. 
nearest Samuel 
Ü”. aie ee . Brothers] so great bas been the develop- 
A NTAKOS is o simple plaister, and is New ment of thele wade thet 5 
4 a in a moment, but its effects are mar . ve decided t 
— Yale wink — OF ALL KIWO: premises Lü wach ane of 
Arne only requires to be tried o oe, are such exteut and so perfectly ada 
’ recommendation. that no possible delay in the execu- 
| Sold by all Chemists. Ask for Antakos. CA. rr S |Now C Den, | tion of orders can hereafter oceur. 
NTAKOS is only is. IId. 0 a 
A thereby placing it Nn! A . 7090 “Am 65 & 67 * 
doe te many sufferers would gladly give a large © OS MOWERS Ludgate Hill, 


— — — — — — — — — + —— — —— — — 


ebe such an ease-giving remedy. A. J,» RY 

A NTAKOS. Please note that this is| &c a of — 

4 not now forwarded by post, many packages 
2 owe lost * transit —IIDMAN and 
7.2 By ew = Ee.“ 21, Wilson-street, 


“SUMMER OVERCOATS, 2ls. to 55s. 


The New Premises are sitva’ed next door to Tux CrtTY 
BANK, uearly opposite Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ present 
Establishment. 


| APPLICATION. | SAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 & 67, Ladgate-hill, E C., Lon ‘oa. 
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FRED R. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ATHOLIC SERMONS, Vols. I. and II.; 


Belect Discourses Ministers variou 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS, eee Revised by 2— AL 
ed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are | tra tilt. price 2s. 6d. each. 
t effective and durable, They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and properly 


R. PUNSHON’S LECTURES and SER- 


ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be d MONS. Author's Second Edition. Thick paper, 


in 
front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may de seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and 80ON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


ULPIT ECHOES. — Select Sermone by 
‘IT EC Select | . 
the authors. Tee Volume fot 1876 is now — 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN Dre 


: McCree; MeOu 
Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 1 Rev. Thomas T. Lambert! Rev. J. O. Dykes, D. D. 1 Rev. 8. 


4, Albert-street, Manchester. . g a N 
Candidates’ Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. | er — . ‘Hal, 7 hye A ; 


like Portrait of Dean Stanley as Frontispiece. Demy d vo, 
„A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. thick wae ly — po pie : 7 es 


FRY S8 CARACAS COCOA Now Reedy, Third Badition, cloth, post be 13 ae 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. RRORS of HOMCG@OPATH Y. 
„Wines it every success. — The First Pres. Gen. Med. 
NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY AND SONS. Couneil. : 
— “A clever exposé of the system.“ — The Med. Circ. 
THE GREAT PURIFIER AND RESTORER OF H#@ALTH. London: G. Hill, 154, Weatminster-bridge ron. l. 


BOWEN’S Wins 55a. SEWING MACHINE for 


Families; WEIR’S 428. GLOBE MACHINE for 


ANTISEPTIC Dressmakers; WEIR’S 840. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 
e E teres of payment. eee . fee. 


G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-equare, W. 
Imparts to the system Nature's great purifier—OZONE, thereby cleansing the blood from all «fete or | ＋ 4 wee = 8 
poisonous matter, preventing fermentation in the stomach, and ensuring perfect digestion. 000 
Bowen’s TONIC-SALINE is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the cure of M, * Ro yor ght 3 $12 Re 
Iudigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Nervousness, Nervous and Bilious Headache, Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Seurvy, COMPENSATION CLAIMS for 


Scrofula, and Wasting Diseases. 


Bowen’s TONIC-SALINE makes a pleasant and refreshing draught, which may be taken 
habitually with meals, from infancy to old age. 


Bowen’s TONIC-SALINE does not lower the system like some Natural Mineral Waters, — — NE SRS Te vee 
Aérated Waters, Citrate of Magnesia, and Seidlits Powders, but on the contrary. CHEAPEST iN THE WORLD ! 


Bowen’s TONIC-SALINE envigeretes the Nerves am Muscular System, purifies and — 
ties, an l d health, 
Bowen’s TONIC-SALINE is of the bishest vales 6 Consuls, Emigrants, and Euro . MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


and also Values 
Moorgate 


enriches the blood, animates the Spirits and Mental 


generally, who are visiting or residing in hot or foreign climates, being a certain preventive as well as a cure for Fevers, direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
pidemic Small Pox, &c., Dysentery, Cholera, Biliousness, and Sea Sickness. prices :— 
Sold at 28. per bottle by all Chemists and Medicine Deslers, or sent to any address for 24 Stamps, by the Sole Proprietor— Plain, 16s.; Cotourzp, 30s. per desen. 

J. H. BOWEN, 91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London. W. Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 


Bend Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 


; BEST SOFT 6-CORD 44 
SEWING COTTON. 

J. & P. COATS SUITABLE FOR 222, Oro Kur Roan, Lonpox, 8.E. 
MACHINES, 


ALL SEWING NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOL.—O, D. v. 


en Care 
: \ \ } N | EXTRA GLACE COTTON. | dure of invalids than any other asd , ada 
This Cotton tly im in ee a 
8 | (5 quality and feish, 2 be —— unsurpassed ha StS oe ) A 
for Machine or Hand Sewing. brandy.” — Dr. Lakes 380. per dos. 1 


On Reels, 100, 200, or 800 Yards, | HENRY BRETT and Co., 26 and 27, High Holborn. 
EN. RHYDDING HYDROPATHIO 


CROCHET OR 
COTTON TATTING COTTON, | B f 2 . gente 
g tera tions and improvemen 


Eng. The extensive al ta which 
Unsurpassed in Quality. — deen on at Ben Rhydding are now complete, and 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom, | ‘he house tly ready for the reception of patients and 


visit ire, Hydro- peutic treatment at Ben dd ing is 
aided by pure air, beautiful scenery, recreation various 
＋ . The affords every 

the „ Ben Rhydding, 


THE IMPROVED 


Premier“ Patent School Desk. n 
SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, | BY HER ee ane LETTERS PATENT. 


RES 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS, O-MAIN PATENT 
for the. fellow 2 21 
of free- 
a 


Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. | JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 


—— —ů 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
. 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 
BORWICK’S | ANCHOVIES — AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
GOLD MEDAL 6 


BAKING POWDER. 107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) LONRBOW 


Order of Grocer, but ou 
Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority — 8 


a — — Baking he ta N is used ——.— sm “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 
rm read, pastry, puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Bold in Id. and 2 Lee, and Gd., Ta, 2s. 6d. end be DR. NICHOLS’ 
paten tes, by all Grocers, Schools, families, and hotels 
should purchase the 28. 6d. and 5s. size, as there is a conside- OOD of 1 —— end Delicious. 
rable saving. A Breakfast and Supper Dial 
Invaluable for with weak ; 
’ A perfect Diet for Children. 
ROWN AND POLSON’S — — 
Purifies the Blood 


CORN FLOUR x The price place it within the reach of al. 
HAS TWENTY |YEARS WORLD-WIDE Wholesale Agente—Fraaks and Co, 14, Little Tower-street, 


AND 18 | — 

A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE of CONSTANT | Tem e e eee Ain ie dn ag sere 
UTILITY, Bronchitis, Diarrhcea, Cholera Le. Price 13)d., 2s. 9d., an _ Mr, WHITE, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

4 another Corn Flour to be “ the | 4s. 6d. A Surgeon writes—"I have found osle's Clore. | Price of « Single Truss, 16s., le., 260. d., and JJ 64. 

is entirely groundless, and the imperfect quotati dyne to relieve more psin and more joy any ot ostage, 
hom | the Lancet which * being — oy support of thie | medicine “ 18 TOWLE’S CHLORODYNE JUJUBES K — A Double Truss, Sls. 6d., 42s, and , 64. 
retension does not convev ' in that al.— VI Di 8. . Piccadilly, Manchester, os ’ . — 

Laneon November 13, 1878. T mi is. Packet per Post. new ¥ ‘ Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, P free. 

Post Oifice Orders to be made payable to John White, Fost 

Office, Piccadilly. 


JNO. GOSNELL X CO,S NLASTIC en dare 4. 


manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEG 298 VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. t is 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the . im texture. 4 by ta ha a is drawp on 
enamel 4 decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. Gite ortiar — Price 6d., 78. 6d., 10s, avd 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES S8T., LONDON, E. 0. — — 1 4 228, Piccadilly, Lond 


— 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


On AUGUST 265 will be Published, PART XVII., price 7d., the FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME of 


THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


By PROF. HENRY MORLEY, 
Consisting of Prose and Verse, Illustrating from first to last THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


The Part will comprise many most interesting Specimens of ENGLISH RELIGIOUS THOUGHT ia its earliest form, including the opening of 
CMDMON’S PARAPHRASE, translated into modern English. The Text will be Illustrated by ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and also by 


FACSIMILE ENGRAVINGS from Original MS, 


— — — 


EXTRAOTS from the FIRST PART of the New Volume of THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
By PROFESSOR HENRY- MORLEY. 


the art of poetry from man, but being assisted from above, Right and truth only, ere the Angel Chief 
he freely received the gift of God. For this reason he never Through Pride divided them and led astray. 
could compose any trivial or vain poem, but only those Their own well-being they would bear no more, 
which relate to religion sui.ed his religious tongue.” But cust themseives out of the love of God. 
Great in Presumption against the Most High 
Trey would divide the radiant throng far spread, 
THE OPENING OF CZ DMON’S PARAPHRASE. The resting-place of glory. Even there 
Pain came to them, Envy and Pride began 

’ . There first to weave ill counsel and to stir 
Most right it is that we 1— The minds of angels. Then, athirst for strife, 
Love in our the Wa He said that no thward he would owa in Heaven 
Glorious King of 0 A home and a high Throne, Then God was wro:>. 


He speeds the strong 
Cc Lord 


None last shal! be 
Of the Eternal Ruler, but His sway II. 
Is everlasting over thrones in heaven. But after as before was peace in Heaven, 
With powers on high, soothfast and steadfast, He Fair rule of love; dear unto all, the Lord 
Ruled the wide home of heaven's bosom spread Of Lards, the King of Hosts to all His own, 
By God's might for the guardians of souls, And glories of the good who possessed joy 
The Sons of „ Hosts of angels shone, In Heaven, the Almighty Father still increased. 
Glad with their Maker; bright their bliss and rich Then pesce was among dwellers in the sky, 
The fiuitage of their lives: their glory sure, _ Blaming and lawless malice were gone out, 

served and their King, with joy and praise And angels feared no more, since plotting foes 
To Him, their Life Lord, in whose aiding care Wo cast-off Heaven were bereit of light. 
They j themselves most blessed. Sin unknown, Their giory seats behind them in God's realm, 
Offence unformed, still with their Parent Lord, Fala: ged with gifte, stood happy, bright with bloom. 
They lived in peace, raising aloft in heaven Fe., Ce, he. 
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„Order Part XVII., ready August 26, price 7d., commencing the New Volume. 


OASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


Gap THE NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK OF STRIKING INTEREST 


Previously announces under the Title of OVER LAND AND SBA, will be Published under the Title of 


‘THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD.” 


This Work will be FULLY ILLUSTRATED, and will contain 
Graphic Sketches, according to the Latest Discoveries, of the various 
CONTINENTS, ISLANDS, RIVERS, SEAS, & PEOPLES OF THE GLOBE. 


By ROBERT BROWN, M.A. Ph.D., F.LS., F. f. G. S., 
Late President of ‘he Royal Physical Society, and Lecturer on Geology, and Physical Geography in the School of Arta, Edinburgh, &c. 


PART I., including LARGE PRESENTATION PLATE, ready AUGUST 25th, price 7d. 


— — — — 


EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 


1 COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD’ will be an entirely New and Oricinat Work, enriched with ILtvsrrations of 

striking interest. Graphic sketches will be given of the Arrranaxcx, Propuctions, Inpusrries, Socrery, Pourrics, and Wonpers of the 
various portions of the globe according to the latest discoveries. MAPS will be supplied wherever necessary to the elucidation of the text, while the whole 
will be prorusuty Itustaarep throughout by Exoravinos of Scenzry, Cries, Plants, ANIMALS, and other FEATURES of GEOGRAPHICAL INTEREST, by the 
best artists. The author, in addition to supplying much unpublished information from his own observations during extensive voyages and journeys, will be 


assisted by many friends, who, as experienced travellers and correspondents, will describe those regions with which they are personally acquainted.” 


CS” With Part I. will be issued, sree of charge, a 


LARGE PRESENTATION PLATE, cniitid “THE SWOOPING TERROR OF THE DESERT,”’ 
Printed separately on Plate Paper. 


Prospectases and Specimen Pages of The Countries of the World 2 2 — at all Booksellers, and will be sent post free on application to 
e Publishers. 


—ñä — — — — 


QASSELL, PETTHR, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, and all Bookséllers. 


—— 
Published by W. R. Wureox, 18, Bouverte Street, London; and Printed by R. K. Bunt and Co., Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, August 9, 1876. 
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